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| In Our Opinion 














CENSORSHIP 


On page nineteen of this issue 
Miss Shiell, Executive Secretary of 
the University of Toronto School of 
Social Work, discusses Seduction of 
the Innocent, Dr. Wertham’s study 
of American comic books, few of 
which are admitted to Canada. An 
interesting sidelight on the problem 
of dealing with publishing of this 
nature is the fear aroused in liberals 
by any suggestion that it should be 
controlled through censorship. The 
extension of censorship, it is argued, 
in any field is the thin edge of the 
wedge, leading to even greater in- 
vasions of the freedom of the press 
and of opinion. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has found itself in 
the unhappy position of supporting 
the right of publishing houses to print 
material in itself indefensible on any 
grounds. At first this seems scarcely 
rational; the material in the comic 
books as Miss Shiell points out, is at 
the borderline of obscenity a great 
part of the time and frequently 
crosses it —- such material designed 
for adults would be sold under the 


counter; and since when anyway are 
children considered to enjoy all the 
rights of a responsible adult society ? 
Of course, in passing, it should be 
noted that likely these revolting 
pictographs are aimed at a much 
wider audience. 


However, the attitude of the civil 
liberties group and others like it can 
have a very effective outcome and if 
it works it will be a valuable lesson 
in local public responsibility. For 
censorship is not the best answer. The 
answer is public opinion forcibly 
stated right at the counters of the 
merchants themselves, plus as much 
care and thought for the reading 
matter of children as for their diet. 
Bad publicity, lack of co-operation 
from the dealers and loss of sales will 
defeat the publishers of comic books 
more quickly and efficiently and with 
more lasting effect than long drawn 
The home, the 
school and the public library, with 
parents leading the task force, are 
invincible. 


out court hearings. 


Censorship is a last re- 
sort, not a first. 





As Others See Us 


Gordon Hawkins 


NYONE 


ain’s 


Brit- 


world. 


Ww ho goes from 


adult education 
its tradition of academic 


tutorial 


trained in 


study and standards, and 


world in Canada, 
soon receives a healthy shock. Aca- 


enters the same 
demic study occupies only a small 
part of the whole field. There the 
concern is more with what one might 
call the 
adult 
consequence 
With 
changing communities, with immi- 
grant groups, with the awful chal- 
lenge of distance, methods and aims 
are bound to be different. But there 
is also a newer, consciously evolved 
philosophy of adult education. It 
stems from a deep concern with the 


“community” aspects of 
Partly this is a 
of geography and 


education. 


time. newly formed and 


processes of democracy—with how 
the individual and the group and the 
community work, as much as with 
what they set out to achieve. Hence 
the emphasis in their scheme of 
things on group work, community 
organisation, discussion methods and 
techniques, leadership courses and 
so on, and, as a background to all 
that, on the use of mass media to 
spread a common basis of informa- 
tion for their discussion and their 
social actions. 


The 


Adult Education, the prime mover 


Canadian Association for 


and clearing house in this work, said 
in one of its post-war reports: 


“The primary tasks of adult edu- 
cation are to awaken people to the 
possibilities and dangers of modern 
life, to help them with knowledge 
and to provide channels of communi- 
cation between different cultural, 
occupational and social groups, so 
that the solution of human problems 
may be sought against the broadest 
background and in the interests of 
all. In short, the task is the im- 
aginative training of citizenship.” 


This is a conception quite different 
from that to be found in the British 
tradition. It implies a determination 
to see that the average person shall 
learn about world affairs, say, as an 
aspect of his own daily experience. 
The basic information is made avail- 
able and the means of discussion 
provided so that he can follow the 
projection of his personal and com- 
munity problems into world affairs 
and see that the basis to the solution 
of each is the same — awareness, 
understanding, participation, toler- 
ance. 

It is this which has given rise to 
the radio forums, the community life 
conferences, the summer schools, the 
camps of community programmes, 
the discussion hour of the three ser- 
vices and the educational work of the 
farm co-operative organisations and 
the rest. 

Here are some examples of the 
kind of thing I mean. Every Thurs- 





day night from October to April, 
“Citizen's Forum” can be heard on 
the Trans-Canada network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
This is a radio argument. But it 
there. Last winter 
some 350 organised forum groups 


does not end 
discussed the argument immediately 
after the broadcast (with the aid of 
previously prepared discussion pam- 
phlets ) reported — their 
groups’ opinions on the subject to 
their provincial forum office. Each 
week a summary of these opinions is 
made before the next broadcast. In 


and _ then 


one season the subjects may range 
from “How do we get bread and milk 
most cheaply to the consumer?” to 
“Has Canada a cultural future of her 
and “Should the U.N. use 
fotce to promote peace?” 


own?” 


A specialised application of the 


same technique is the National Radio 
Farm Forum which has been running 
now for twelve years. It claims to 
gather the considered 
opinion of the nation’s farm people 
on Farm Policy, Marketing and Com- 
munity Living, as well as on interna- 
tional affairs. 


collective, 


Distance, religious and_ ethnic 
disparities and the federal structure 
of Canada all make for considerable 
regional differences in the aims and 
processes of adult education bodies. 
In Nova Scotia, the year before last, 
representatives of such bodies met 
together for the first regional con- 
ference. Last year a western regional 
conference was held at Banff in the 
Rockies on topics of concern to prai- 
rie and Pacific Canada. The estab- 
lishment of these conferences is a 
sign that the tremendous capacity for 


experiment and daring has now been 
joined by a more reflective attitude 
to their work. 


In Quebec I attended a summer 
school run jointly each year by the 
French-speaking Catholic University 
of Laval and Macdonald College, the 
agricultural college of English- 
speaking, protestant McGill. This 
camp-——-Laquemac is its hybrid name 

is mainly an experiment in demo- 
cratic community living, but what 
gives it a wider reputation is its 
bilingual methods and _bicultural 
background. French and English 
and broken versions of both are used 
with easy interchange to facilitate 
the joint discussion of the community 
problems that face both the French 
and English-speaking areas of this 
part of Canada. 


Another account that can show 
effectively the diversity and success 
to be found in this sector of Cana- 
dian life is a report of the extra- 
mural activities of a provincial 
university such as that of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, with which I was 
associated. Its most colourful 
achievement is the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, held for seven weeks every 
summer under the auspices of the 
Extension Department of the Uni- 
versity. Between 500 and 600 
students from Canada and the United 
States spend their time in a most 
beautiful setting, taking classes in 
art, drama, ballet, radio-writing, 
pianoforte, strings and choral work, 
photography, ceramics, weaving and 
seven or eight other fine arts courses. 
But, throughout the year, this de- 
partment arranges sessional classes 
of an academic character in the 





larger centres of the province, holds 
four-day community life conferences 
in the more remote towns of the 
region, ten-day leadership courses 
for rural young people, and sponsors 
classes and short courses on subjects 
ranging from art history to wild-life 
management, from recreation, leader- 
ship and anatomy to personnel 
testing methods and the properties 
of oil muds. It is the kind of pro- 
gramme that would have no place in 
the Department of Extra-mural 
Studies of a British University. They 
appear in Canada because of the 
prevalence of that particular phil- 
osophy of adult education which I 
have tried to outline. 


7 * * 


There are a number of projects 
which could usefully be considered 
in some detail for the light they 


might shed on the development of 
similar schemes in other lands and 


other cultures. The Folk Schools 
of Manitoba and the educational 
work of the Canadian Co-operatives 
both come into this category. The 
two I wish to take for the purpose 
of further analysis are the Com- 
munity Life Conferences carried on 
by the Extension Department of the 
University of Alberta, and Camp 
Laquemac which has already been 
mentioned. 


One hot day in June, ten people 
drove up the dusty highway out of 
Edmonton to the town of Beaver- 
lodge 300 miles away in the western 
part of the Peace River country. We 
were working for the university’s ex- 
tension department and were driving 
to Beaverlodge for its Community 
Life Conference, an annual four-day 


event in the town’s community 
centre. There was a lecturer in 
social and political institutions, an 
“expert” in community organization 
and a_ representative from the 
National Film Board. There was a 
physical education instructor, a lec- 
turer in household economics and 
a number of others — a kind of 
intellectual circus, for Beaverlodge 
was not our only “pitch” that sum- 
mer. 


For four days we carried on a 
programme of lectures and demon- 
strations, some of mainly feminine 
interest (on nutrition for example), 
round table discussions for the men 
on the problems of inheritance in a 
rural economy, evening lectures on 
the social structure of the community 
and comparative government, acti- 
vities for the teen-agers and the 
younger still. Listed like that it may 
seem to make heavy weather — 
enough to put a strain on the life of 
any community. In fact the topics 
are chosen in consultation with mem- 
bers of the local community. The 
representatives of the community 
prepare for the Conference them- 
selves, help to plan the programme 
and make arrangements for meetings 
and advertisements. The small town 
and its large catchment area brought 
500 members of various ages to the 
centre. The programme does not of 
course flow with the smoothness of 
the plan. Key men falter, posters 
linger in dark corners, the local 
community may get something it did 
not want, the vagaries of the climate 
will affect the attendance. Each year, 
however, the completed programme 
bears a recognisable relationship to 





the original purpose and structure. 


The second example is of a differ- 
ent kind of Conference—different in 
form, that is, but similar in purpose. 
For this one the scene shifts to the 
Laurentian Mountains in Quebec 
Province, north-west of Montreal. 
Laquemac is unusual for many 
For one thing it is a 
special kind of experiment in demo- 
cratic community life. Leadership, 
organisation and decision are in the 
hands of the students themselves. 
They have to find their own solutions 
to the problems of administration, 
conflicting interests and personal 
relations. For another thing, half 
the camp speaks mainly French and 
the other half mainly English, and 
only a few are completely bilingual. 
Again, the background of these two 
groups of people are quite different 
—not only linguistically but in their 
culture and _ religion and _ their 
general social outlook. 


reasons, 


One must have been to Laquemac 
to realise fully the particular quali- 
ties of this school. One must attend 
its morning sessions in chalets and 
on verandas — seminars on com- 
munity organisation, group work, 
the aims of adult education — and 
its afternoon skill sessions on com- 
munity drama, discussion methods, 
written and visual publicity and so 
on, to catch the real flavour of social 
intercourse, to find how language 
barriers may be overcome, how much 
common ground can be found in the 
problems of community life. One 
has to attend the evening sessions of 
play production, symposia and de- 
bate and the demanding 
pleasures. And, as an integral part 


less 


of the process, one must be there 
to swim or boat on the lake with the 
teachers, civil servants, lecturers 
from the social science faculties, 
social workers from Quebec, the 
drama students, the housewives from 
Ontario, librarians, clergymen who 
are all there for one or other of the 
purposes the camp tries to serve. 


With even this sketchy background 
it is possible, | believe, to generalize 
on some aspects of these experiments 
in a way that might make them 
pertinent in other contexts. 


The first aspect is that of social 
preparedness. To what extent, in 
Northern Alberta or in a bi-racial 
environment or elsewhere, must 
these groups be already motivated 
toward the idea of group discussion 
and social action before these com- 
munity programmes succeed? It 
seemed to me that, in Alberta, the 
great readiness for instruction in, or 


discussion of, community problems 
was a direct legacy of the initiative 
and sense of interdependence that 


had brought these comparatively 
young communities into being. Last 
winter the Extension Department of 
the University of Alberta held a 
number of one and two-day schools 
which it called “Committee Mem- 
bers’ Workshops”. At first sight the 
title itself seems angular and _for- 
bidding. The subjects advertised as 
part of the programme looked 
equally unenticing—the making ot 
committee reports, programme plan- 
ning, making committees effective, 
the structure of community, the place 
of an organisation in the community. 
But the people came and stayed and 
appeared to find what they wanted. 





and School Associations. 
Women’s Institutes. farmers’ unions. 
farmwomen’s 


Home 


service 
clubs and church organisations all 


organisations, 


had their representatives there. A 
town of a few thousand and its social 
catchment area would produce 120 
or more people for a two-day course 


of this kind. 


These “workshops” and the com- 
munity life conferences, which had 
essentially the same purpose, were 
excellent examples of a community 
service that was being provided to 
people who 
munity-conscious 
but 


sciousness 


were already com- 


and community- 
wished that con- 
activity to be 
co-ordinated and, in a certain sense, 
formalised. They wished their local 
organisations to be more “balanced”. 
to 
preserved from the consequences of 
I think one valid 
generalisation could be drawn from 
this experience. It is that there is 
a great need to strike this “balance” 
in a community and that this has 
to be attempted for both under- 


active. who 


and 


In some cases they wished be 


over-organisation. 


developed and over-organised com- 
munities. 


To discuss “balance” is 
to introduce the whole problem of 
what is a “good” or a “bad” com- 
munity. Whatever definition we use, 
it seems to me quite vital that a 
meaning should be evolved and used 
as a target. For me a “balanced” 
or good community is one where (a) 
the main age, sex and interest groups 
are catered for, so that no group has 
that sense of neglect from which anti- 
(b) the 


local community activities are both 


social action grows, and 


local and cosmopolitan in charac- 
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ter. By this | mean a community 
a number of 
interests will be 
with affairs 
community, but where 


where organisations 
entirely con- 

within the 
there are also 
clubs and activities and groups that 
are principally concerned with larger 
issues of national or global signifi- 
cance. I believe that the prevention 
of social inbreeding is a vital part 
of successful Community 
ment. 


and 
cerned 


Develop- 
Whether or not such a defi- 
nition is acceptable, the Canadian 
experience emphasises. | think, the 
importance of the of 
balance. Evidence from the growing 
life of new communities, housing 
estates and new towns in Britain and 
elsewhere has set this fact in pers- 
pective from the point of view of 
the underdeveloped community. It 
is now re-enforced for me from the 
point of view of communities that 
have become heavily organised in an 
unpatterned way. 


problem 


The second problem which arises 
is this. If this self-conscious balanced 
Community Development is desir- 
able, how shall it best be generated? 
Where Community Development is 
slight, some kind of outside agency 
is apparently vital. In communities 
of the kind I have been describing, 
there is a strong inclination to look 
to an outside agency for instruction. 
Alberta, the and 
reputation of the university's de- 
partment of that 
people naturally turned towards it 
With much to do, a 
small staff and limited funds, such 


In efficiency 


extension meant 


for guidance. 


a department has to simplify its 
approach. In a it has to 


instruct. whereas instruction should 


word 





come out of the experience of the 
groups involved. 
perhaps. 


This is inevitable 
University extension work 
is soon tainted with the gods-have- 
come-down-from Olympus touch un- 
less very great precaution is taken. 
The distant community has an 
idealised of the work and 
worth of: a university and expects 
truth and guidance when that uni- 


notion 


versity’s work is “extended” into 
the The 
department, conscious of that feeling. 
knowing too that preoccupation with 
Community Development may lead 
it far from the functions of a univer- 
sity department, will tend to the 
didactic and to codification in prob- 
lems of 


community. extension 


relations and Com- 
munity Development. As a temporary 
member of a department doing fine 
work among all groups of the 
population, I could not avoid the 
feeling that more was expected in 
the way of enlightenment than could 
possible be given, but that to say 
this and to plead ignorance and the 
need for experiment was to endanger 
the popular and fairly accurate 
conception of the nature and stand- 
ards of university work. Community 
Development. whether of an_ ele- 
mentary or advanced kind, should 
be so much an emanation of group 
work within the community that the 
presence use of members of a 
teaching authority becomes inimical 
to the best interests of that com- 
munity. | think that the 
resources for good 


group 


or 


now 
initiative or 
community work not 
directly from a university depart- 
ment, both for the sake of the com- 
munity and for the sake of the work 


must come 


and reputation of the university. 
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Outstanding 
New Books 


HENRY 
MARSHALL TORY 


By E. A. Corbett. “Henry Marshall 
Tory was, without the slightest ques- 
tion, one of the most remarkable 
Canadians who ever lived. . . A brief 
notice can scarcely do justice to the 
sweep and vigor of this little book. 
It is a record not only of achieve- 
ment, but of the character and mind 
of a very great man... The nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Corbett 
him in the preparation of this 1m- 
portant book.”—Editorial, The 


Globe and Mail, Toronto. $5.00. 


and those associated with 


OUR SENSE 
OF IDENTITY 


Edited by Malcolm Ross. A book 
of Canadian essays. “I am happy 
over Malcolm Ross’s book . . . there 
must have been some uncanny se- 
antennae at work .. . In 
and typography, 
the publisher, has done a comely 


lective 
format Ryerson, 
job . .. This book is surely impera- 
tive and fascinating reading 

interesting on the intel- 
. Asa 


and coming 


timely ... 
lectual level . . . creative . . 
Canadian event, just 
now, it is surprising and exciting.” — 


Arthur Phelps on Critically 
Speaking, C.B.C. $5.00 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











This attitude was strengthened by 
the experience of Laquemac. Al- 
though this school of community 
programmes 
this 
muted in 


was university-spon- 


sored, connection was very 
the life of the camp. 
Although basic provisions in the way 
of information, resources, personnel 
and accommodation were made by 
the “authorities”, the structure and 
content and tempo of Laquemac are 
entirely a product of its members. 
There is little to inhibit the com- 
munity from striking _ its 
“balance”. 


At the would be 
wrong, | believe, for this community 
work not to be connected with the 
broad functions of a university. An 


own 


same time, it 


intermediary body, lying between a 
university extension department and 
the organisations and communities 


of its extra-mural area, bearing a 


functional relationship with the 
university department and under the 
surveillance of the university, seems 
to me to be an ideal solution. The 
experience of the extension depart- 
ment would be utilised, its own main 
extension work would be liberated, 
the university would have fewer 
professional qualms about the justi- 
fication for this type of work. At 
the same talents and re- 
sources would still be available to 
this “institute” or “clearing house”. 
If “clearing 


time, its 


house” is a_ good 
description of this new body, it 
would have to be recognised as a 
clearing house with a promotional 
job to do. It would have a staff of 


Community Development workers 


as well as the means of providing a 
kind of reference service. (It seemed 
to me that one of the reasons for the 
success of the normal extension work 
of Macdonald College, Quebec, one 
of the sponsors of Laquemac, was, 
its fine staff apart, the fact that it 
had a physical estrangement from the 
parent body of McGill. This gave 
it a kind of permanent projection 
into the life of the communities in 
its area). 


. There are a number of other 
general conclusions which could be 
drawn in some detail in a longer 
paper. One great 
importance of continuity and trans- 
ference 


concerns the 


making community ex- 
periment an integral part of that 
community’s life or ensuring that 
techniques and information learned 
at a summer school or “artificial” 
community are successfully trans- 
ferred to the real communtities to 
which the participants will return. 
Another relates to the effective use of 
radio and film, of which Canadian 
adult education has some unique and 
However, it is 
hoped that a general survey and two 
detailed conclusions will show how, 


valuable experience. 


to one observer at any rate, the 
vigour and variety and freshness of 
the Canadian approaches to this 
subject could assist those who are 
developing similar ideas in quite 
It would 
be interesting to know if this does 
strike a chord in other places. 


dissimilar circumstances. 


Community Development Bulletin 
(England ) 





The Contemporary Indian School 
A Problem in Communication 


Joan Presant 


HE island of Moose Factory at 

the south west end of James Bay 
is the official home of the Moose 
Band of Cree Indians. The Govern- 
ment in its endeavor to educate 
Indian children has instituted a 
Summer Day School in the com- 
munity and I was employed as a 
teacher there in the summer of 1951. 
This article will be one-sided in 
emphasis for I wish to present my 
impressions as a member of the 
administration, as a white person 
living in a community undergoing 
change, and I wish to show some 
of the conflicts generated by the 
pressure of one culture on another. 


It is difficult to begin for the dis- 
cussion should properly be a circular 
one, including both formal and in- 
formal levels of organization. One 
could draw a neat box, label it class- 
room, and describe the action within 
these walls. But never were four 
walls more permeable. The formal 
teacher-pupil aspect of the class was 
complicated by the fact that the 
teacher was a white city-dwelling 
university student, and the pupils 
were Indian members of a fast 
changing nomadic hunting culture. 


While the Residential and Village 
Schools of the island (both for 
Indian children exclusively) were in 
operation, I listened to freely volun- 


teered advice. A holidaying Indian 
told me he owed his success as assist- 
ant manager in a Hudson Bay Post 
to the three years’ he had spent at 
the Residential School. The teachers 
told tales of disciplinary problems, 
of destructive tendencies and _ per- 
verted traits lurking behind those 
smiling brown Indian eyes. A bush 
pilot said Mission Schools were no 
good, that they spoiled the natives; 
and he went on to describe the 
paradise of the Belcher Islands, 
where Eskimos are happy, healthy, 
polite, sane, well fed hunters, and... 
uneducated! 


Eighteen of my pupils came from 
the Village School where I had seen 
the somewhat neurotic teacher 
scream and slap her way through the 
lessons. The outgoing teachers de- 
fined my behavior for me, “Be tough 
. . » let them know who’s boss—the 
children will take a mile if you give 
them an inch . . . remember your 
dignity.” 


The classroom by Moose Factory 
standards was the best, by white 
urban standards it was inadequate. 
The first day of Summer School no 
one came, the second day twenty- 
four children came straggling in, 
and the third day they brought 
younger brothers and sisters. The 
class room had been the joy of the 





previous teacher who cautioned me 
to keep the room clean, tidy and 
unmarked. However, restless young- 
sters drew indelible pencil and 
crayon abstracts into the desk tops 
as they had done in the Village 
School shack. Somewhere the line 
had to be drawn between order and 
permissiveness, between my under- 
standing and the child’s idea of pri- 
vate property. The Public School 
invocation of, “this is your desk and 
classroom, keep it clean,” and the 
paradoxical, “this building is the 
government's, you cannot destroy 
other’s property,” had no meaning 
to these children. 


The Village School teacher had 
classed the children in three grades, 
I, If and III, but beneath this formal 
paper division the pupils divided into 
five groups apparently determined by 


level of ability in reading. Ability 
in reading depended partly on the 
length of time the child had spent 
in school and had become “adjusted” 
to the routine. For often reading 
was a parrot process of sheer mem- 
orization; the look of words, the pic- 
ture on the page would start the 
stream of word sounds appropriate 
to the context, and merely to get by, 
to avoid trouble, the child would 
commit pages of nonsense syllables 
to memory. Thus school grades, and 
level of “adjustment” to school en- 
vironment formally structured the 
group, while informally the children 
were playmates and relatives, joined 
by the common community. In 
general work groups they acted as 
a co-operative unit. 


One soon becomes conscious of 
many ways of reckoning time in 


Moose Factory. The white com- 
munity tries to live by the clock and 
the Mission is ruled by minutes and 
sounding bells, as a sort of reassur- 
ance in a fluid world. The morning 
bell was expected by all. To the 
agent and the Mission it meant nine 
o'clock and to the children it meant 
school was still there. It did not 
mean that panic stricken flurry that 
strikes Toronto children with fear 
when they know they are late and 
“the bell has gone!” School started 
when the children wandered in. 
Time is weather and season, rather 
than bells. On cold and wet days 
perhaps three children would come 
in the morning, the others stayed in 
bed. When work was interesting 
they refused recess, other days they 
asked for recess every ten minutes. 
The idea of time and a set routine 
are linked, and routine had little 
place in their idea of life and school. 
The children disliked the routine ot 
reading each day. Sometimes we 
covered many new pages, other days 
hardly a word could be dragged 
from the best reader. They re- 
sponded with a group spontaneity, 
and a group boredom. In a way 
school was performance, an enter- 
tainment, and if it became routine, 
apathy and absence resulted. I 
bribed them with stories, candy and 
drawing lessons. The reluctant re- 
action may have been due to the 
more permissive classroom atmos- 
phere, or to the forced attendance 
in summer, which is the social season 
and the hot season. Dislike of work 
content and lack of energy due to 
malnutrition are other factors con- 
tributing to apathy. 
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I have mentioned the memorizing 
of English. The problems of teach- 
ing the beginners were the problems 
of teaching the class, but more simply 
defined and more difficult. The be- 
ginners were five to seven years old, 
some had been a month to school, 
others came as to a Brave New 
World, tagging behind brothers and 
sisters, who no doubt had been told 
to look after them and what better 
place than the school? These chil- 
dren had never sat at a desk before 
or been forcedly silent before. They 
tried to imitate the older children, 
but curiosity and impatience won 
over conformity and they wandered 
about the room incapable of sitting 
down, let alone sitting still. Besides 
few of the children are used to the 
physical strain of sitting, since chairs 
are more rare in Moose Factory 
than in southern communities. Work 
projects had to be short and mean- 
ingful for them. They preferred 
watching the older pupils work and 
joined with zest in class games they 
did not understand, copying the other 
children. 


The beginners understood a min- 
imum of English. The primer texts 
supplied for them relate the adven- 
tures of Dick, Baby, Spot, Fluff and 
Mother and Father. The first primer 
word is Dick, printed beneath a pic- 
ture of a proper little white boy in 
short pants. No Indian boy wears 
short pants, it is immodest. Intro- 
ducing Dick was a practice in panto- 
mime. “This is Dick,” pointing to 
the book, then pointing to the class, 
“this is Obadiah, this is Angus. Dick 
is a boy, you are a boy. Obadiah.” 
Blank looks form the class. “Who 
is a boy?” No response. “Who is 
a boy?” (using the Cree word for 
boy.) Great laughter and all the 
boys’ hands go up. Teacher is turn- 
ing in a great performance today, 
spouting Cree and English like a 
church sermon. I believe it took 
some time for a child to associate 
a word to a picture, or a sound to 
a picture. Moose Factory has no 
signs, no magazines, no papers, few 
movies, fewer radios, no comics, no 
alphabet blocks, no constant flood of 
words from every possible medium, 
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and no pressure to read. One must 
almost explain the idea behind print- 
ing, before the child can start to 
read. 


Personal supervision was far dif- 
ferent from my expectations. In 
class games and projects the children 
worked happily with little super- 
vision, but constantly appealed for 
guidance or, rather, encouragement. 
The Ontario Teaching Guide, stressed 
the need to teach co-operation in 
Grades One and Two. This was 
never a problem, for the older chil- 
dren helped the younger, all shared 
crayons and advice, words were whis- 
pered and the good arithmetician 
bustled about helping the slow to 
solve a problem. One day'I sug- 
gested a gold star as prize to the 
first to finish the arithmetic cor- 
rectly. Alice finished first, turned 
to help Lizzie, came up to get her 
star and returned to help Sophie. 
The implications of competition were 
absent, the star was regarded as a 
decoration, claimed by each child as 
they finished the questions. If com- 
petition had little effect disapproval 
had great effect. During the summer 
two children walked home because 
of a scolding. They sulked when 
they felt ridiculous before the class. 
Criticism had to be indirect. 


The difference of meaning, of 
symbols, of understanding is a con- 
stant spectre to frustrate both teacher 
and pupil. The texts tell of a com- 
munity with a milkman and a post- 
man, street cars and spaniels. A land 
of mystery! Much of the Indian 
child’s daily food such as dried milk, 
sugar, flour, and bacon, has its mys- 
terious source in the Hudson’s Bay 
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warehouse. I decided to describe a 
farm with the help of a picture book. 
Bacon from a pig, wool from a sheep, 
milk from a cow, seemed not only 
absurd, but hilarious! 


A map of the river and the Bay 
was understandable and they knew 
the location of nearby Moosonee, 
but only four of the twenty-six 
pupils had been to see the train come 
in on Saturday night, eight miles 
away. When I asked how far they 
had been in the bush they shrugged 
their shoulders and said, “Pretty 
far.” The class was fascinated by a 
study of Eskimo life. Indian chil- 
dren usually laugh when they see a 
real Eskimo, because they say his 
face is funny. They also see dif- 
ferences in the faces of people who 
come from different bands up the 
Bay. Laughter greets the strange 
and thus absurd. 


The summer school children are 
members of the Moose Factory Band 
and have grown up with one another. 
When the Residence pupils returned 
in September hostilities arose, and 
the Village and Residence children 
had vicious stone fights arising from 
name-calling contests. 


Usually within groups those who 
feel liking for one another will ex- 
press these feelings in activity not 
called for by the formal situation. 
This often strengthens the feeling of 


liking or affection. I felt I had 
tapped a warm group feeling which 
helped my teaching job considerably, 
but once I went against the group 
they closed in and resisted my 
efforts. A command had to be care- 
fully phrased. If a child did not 
want to read he would refuse. Some- 





times | would present a piece of 
work, explain it, hand out materials 
and there would be a half-hearted 
response. The children said they 
were “too tired” or the work was 
“too hard”, and thus not worth at- 
tempting. Some days we covered 
three lessons in one, and other days 
the children slumped in their desks 
like limp lettuce. The response 


varied with the weather, with the 
late dance the night before and with 
the attitudes of the influential pupils. 


The use of the term leader among 
these children cannot be used with- 
out great qualification. There were 
few cliques in our sense of the word 
and no real leaders. The youngsters 
most efficient at school work, those 
with winning personalities, those with 
rebellious personalities, those who 
talked and those who did not talk, 
all had influence on the others. Age 
was a factor and the older children 
were imitated by the younger. 


One impression that has not been 
emphasized is the shyness of the 
children—shyness when singled out 
or confronted individually by the 
teacher. Alone, they hung their 
heads, shuffled their feet and 
mumbled words, but in a group, 
laughing natural and saucy, they 
were at ease. We had games of fol- 
low-the-leader which were never a 
success. The children did not like 
to lead this game and were awkward 
and self-conscious following their 
mortified and giggling leader. But 
they loved a ball game, with the ball 
tossed from person to person, and 
there was no favoritism, for everyone 
had a turn, even the teacher. This 
self-consciousness was marked when 


the individual pupil was asked a 
question. There was also a very 
quick sense of embarrassment at the 
least hint of ridicule, or of imagined 
ridicule from either teacher or the 
class and the child would be over- 
come, physically and mentally with 
shame. This sense of ridicule often 
helped teaching, since the pupil who 
had refused to read would volunteer 
after fifteen minutes of goading by 
the virtuous and clear renderings of 


fellow pupils. 


One had to approach the children 
slowly. Often a quick movement 
would bring a defensive gesture. The 
boys automatically defended their 
heads during the first few weeks when 
I approached quickly, but since I 
never struck a child the defensive 
gestures grew fewer and fewer. How- 
ever, a new method of teaching, such 
as giving the class a free fifteen 
minute period to spend as_ they 
wished in reading, etc., could evoke 
a defensive attitude on their part 
almost as tangible as their defensive 
gestures. The teacher’s approach had 
to be reasonable, careful and usually 
within their idea of how a teacher 
should act and what she should do. 
As long as I considered the children 
as reasonable beings, gave them ade- 
quate reasons for doing work, out- 
lined the work and the finished 
product, they co-operated well. 


The school room group necessi- 
tated interaction on a well defined, 
authoritarian, usually one-way basis 
of communication between teacher 
and pupil. Within the particular 
structure of this Moose Factory 
schoolroom there were two levels of 
organization. The well-defined 





teacher-pupil interaction was the 
obvious and formal level, made ex- 
plicit in comments by pupils and 
teachers, by white and Indian groups. 
The informal level was more covert 
and unverbalized, and could be dimly 
seen as the underlying frame of refer- 
ence of the Indian pupils. Because 
of the insecurity occasioned in the 
minds of the members of the school 
group by the conflicts between the 
formal and informal organizations, 
it is difficult to state clearly the mean- 
ing that this particular class situa- 
tion held for its various members. 


I did not identify strongly with 
my position as a teacher, because 
of the paradoxes and the absurdities 
inherent in the present Indian edu- 
cational system. For the school is 
regarded as an instrument of assim- 
ilation, propagating white culture 
and values, but sending the child 
back to an insulated reserve society 
and economy. The child is removed 
from his home when he attends Resi- 
dential Schools and thus uprooted is 
subjected to an entirely new atmos- 
phere in a white organized and ad- 
ministered school. The children in 
this insecure and artificial situation 
build a mental barrier between them- 
selves, and their teachers and the 
educational system. 


The Indian pupil leaves school to 
enter a mental no-man’s land. The 
child has been educated in white 
man’s school, the purpose of which 
is to assimilate him to a white culture 
and economy. On leav'ng school he 
finds that the agency is encouraging 
a self-sufficient reserve economy. The 
schools insist on assimilation, while 
the recent entrenchment of the re- 


serve system tends to segregate the 
Indian and accentuate his inferior 
economic status. The growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, the idle- 
ness of the thirteen to eighteen year 
olds, disturbs the Government and 
the Churches. It is evident that 
these adolescents are trained for a 
non-existent social and occupational 
system. They are not trained for 


life on the reserve, which is their 
lot as conditions exist today. 


My assumption about school, the 
books, the structure, the intangible 
pressures of co-workers were all pat- 
terned after the idea of the middle- 
class urban public school. The 
Indian children do not respond to 
the most deeply held ideals of white 
schools. Individual competition, 
striving to perfection in reading, 
writing well, cleanliness, high marks 
to take home to Mummy, grade divi- 
sions, the harm of “idle hands” 
meant nothing to them. It is difficult 
to teach a public school curriculum 
without the assumed goals in sight, 
which are high school and white- 
collar jobs. Indian education is 
necessarily limited to seven sporadic 
years at most, and very few Indian 
children go south to high school from 
James Bay. 


The children were used to 
routine, nor were they pressured by 
their families to read, to write, nor 
to conform to the public school 
schedules. The success of their pre- 
vious education was questionable, 
for their ability to copy and to mem- 
orize impaired their full understand- 
ing of words and numbers. They 
had been allowed to slip by without 
effort on the part of previous 


not 





teachers, and their knowledge was a 
parrotted one. If classes interested 
them they responded. On the de- 
fensive, they were ready to refuse 
anything new and different, because 
this was an unknown, anxiety-pro- 
voking context and they were afraid 
of change. Their reaction to a com- 
mand was passive resistance, but 
their reaction to co-operation was to 
respond with co-operation. The per- 
sonality of these children is less in- 
hibited in many ways than the be- 
havior of urban white children. 
These children were very sensitive to 
ridicule and shame, but were not 
trained to hide or control it. Their 
so-called obstinance is a result of not 
being trained to obey unquestion- 
ingly. The children rebel when they 
seé no reason to do a thing. The 
group as a whole forced conformity 


on the individual pupil and kept the 
schoolroom members in line far more 
than I could have done, had I not 
been aided by this close feeling 


within the class. The children are 
shy with strangers, but natural, en- 
chanting, 


intelligent, curious and 


mischievous with friends. 


The Indian school system since it 
is a part of the provincial school 
system, is organized to encourage 
and profit from competition between 
individual pupils. This forced com- 
petitiveness combined with a grade 
system based on ability to read, to 
conform and to accept certain edu- 
cational values, has a profound psy- 
chological effect on the Indian child. 
The school ranking system has little 
relevance to their life outside the 
classroom, and to be singled out for 


superior or inferior work is disturb- 
ing. The gulf between the world 
presupposed by those who plan the 
educational system and the world 
into which the child graduates ap- 
pears to be abysmal. 


The personality of the Indian child 
is formed in pre-school years, and 
later life on the reserve as an adult 
merely emphasizes the personality 
differences alien to the demands of a 
white society. Tubercolosis, drink- 
ing, laziness, submission to paternal- 
ism of the Indian Branch, and 
apathy are only symptoms of the rift 
between the two cultures. An edu- 
cational system, taught and directed 
by white men plays a large part in 
the disorientation of the individual 
and the disorganization of Indian 
society. Thus the Summer School 
pupils formed a far more cohesive 
group than circumstances seemed to 
warrant. The group was a protective 
agency to preserve the children 
against the insecurity of the white 
man’s school and the white man’s 
culture. 


This then is the challenge to Can- 
ada! Indian population is increasing 
phenomenally, yet the reserve land 
and resources remain static. Many 
of the coming Indian generation 
will be forced to leave the reserve to 
live, or become the pauper wards of 
the Government on_ increasingly 
crowded reserve lands. These chil- 
dren, as their fathers and mothers 
before them are unprepared to meet 
the demands of white Canadian so- 
ciety, and the blame can be laid to 
a great degree on a vacillating and 
faulty educational system. 





Agnes Macphail 


Peg Stewart 


HE stock picture of an Ontario 

farmer is that of a shy, reserved, 
inarticulate fellow; and like many 
other stock pictures, it is founded 
on solid fact. Many of our farmers 
are indeed reserved, and suspicious 
of overt expressions of emotion, and 
silent in the presence of strangers, 
and hard put to find the right words 
when they need them. That is one 
of the reasons the farmers of On- 
tario thought so much of Agnes Mac- 
phail. She said for them all the 
things they could not say for them- 
selves, and said those things with wit 
and passion. 

All her life Agnes Macphail con- 
sidered herself one of the farm 
people, no matter where she might 
happen to be living, no matter what 
she might be doing with her life. 
She clung to her foundations, her 
roots, far more tenaciously than most 
people She was _inalienably 
proud of her pioneer forefathers, and 
every one of her virtues—of which 
she was proud, too—she attributed 
to her blood and her upbringing. 


do. 


But it was no accident that she left 
the farm. Certainly circumstances 
combined to give her an opportunity 
for public life, but when that hap- 
pened, she had been ready for a long 
time. It is absolutely impossible to 
picture Agnes as an ordinary farm 
wife—it was not in her to stay put. 


When she finished public school, she 


remained at home to help with the 
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work for two unhappy years. Dur- 
ing that time she was restless and 
discontented, longing to get away 
and finish her education. Naturally, 
being Agnes, she had her way. She 
went to Owen Sound to High School, 
and then to Normal School in Strat- 
ford, and started her career as a 
young teacher. 

She liked teaching, particularly 
in rural schools, among the people 
she loved and understood. She liked 
living with farm families, and taking 
part in all the rural activities there 
were in those days when country 
people made their own fun. She 
loved parties and sleigh rides and 
skating, and especially dancing. At 
that time, she was rather puritanically 
religious, and her conscience bothered 
her about dancing so much, not, 
however, to the point of making her 
give it up. 

But she was entirely incapable of 
living frivolously, or even of just 
doing her teaching job and taking 
her recreation and letting it go at 
that. There was too much going on 
in the world, even in her small world. 


Agnes had two happy and valuable 
years as a teacher in the hamlet of 
Kinloss, where she lived with the 
Bradens. Sam Braden was the owner 
of the larger of the two shops in the 
village. But he was more than that. 
His store was a great gathering place 
in the evenings. There was always 
a game of crokinole and an argu- 





ment going on there. And Sam 
Braden had a great admiration for 
Agnes Macphail’s quick wit and 
sharp tongue, and, being always out- 
numbered in his political arguments, 
he called her to come and help him. 
She used to sit on the counter, swing- 
ing her legs in a very unschool- 
marmish fashion. She loved these 
cracker-barrel sessions. 


It was Sam Braden who convinced 
her that she must know both sides 
of an argument, no matter how 
staunchly she supported one; at that 
time, the two Toronto papers, the 
Globe and the Mail and Empire were 
separate and bitterly opposed poli- 
tically. Sam Braden saw to it that 
Agnes read both. He and his wife 
gave her a warm and kindly home 
life, and he gave her confidence in 
herself, a wide outlook, and an in- 


formed interest in politics. 


She was deeply interested in farm 
problems, and eager to help wherever 
people were trying to work out solu- 
tions to those problems. That is why 
she became so involved in co-opera- 
tives. The co-operative principle 
held an irresistible appeal for her. 
The idea that people could work to- 
gether in fellowship and goodwill, 
that they could help each other and 
themselves, and do so on sound 
business principles, called to her 
Scotch blood and her humanitarian 
feelings at the same time. 


When the first co-operatives of the 
United Farmers of Ontario were be- 
ginning, Agnes read every thing she 
could find about co-ops in Scan- 
dinavia generally, and particularly 
Denmark, and about Great Britain. 
Study groups were formed, and 


Agnes and her friends went to them, 
over the winter roads in cutters and 
sleighs, with the horses plunging 
through deep snow. 


She was on the board of the Dur- 
ham Co-op, and helped to start the 
Dundalk Co-op. Last summer I 
drove through Dundalk with her. It’s 
a town full of co-operative enter- 
prises, and Agnes was complacently 
delighted with them. She was like 
a teacher whose whole class has done 
very well indeed out in the great 
world. She had no official position 
with the Markdale Co-op, but they 
came to her when they were in diffi- 
culties. “When all the Co-ops in 
Grey Ccunty are out of troubl> at 
the same time, I'll be ready to die”, 
she told me. 


Her work was mainly inspirational. 
She wasn’t particularly interested in 
the money-making side of the organi- 
zation, but she was deeply concerned 
with their social and moral value. All 
her life, at every opportunity, she 
worked co-operatives into her 
speeches. She made hundreds of 
speeches directly on the subject, of 
course, and one of her greatest satis- 
factions was the discovery, years 
after it happened, that a talk she gave 
in St. Patrick’s Parish had led one 
man to a life’s work in co-operatives. 


Her efforts were concentrated in 
Grey County until she was elected to 
the Board of Co-operative Wholesale 
—now the United Co-operatives, 
where she served for eight years. 


It was her interest in farmers’ 
problems, and her loyalty to them, 
that gave her a start in public life, 
and made her capable of the work 





she did, both in co-operatives and 
politics. 

After the first World War, Agnes 
took a position in a country school 
near Sharon in the county of York. 
She was becoming more and more 
interested in the idea that farmers 
should band themselves together in 
some sort of aggressive organization, 
but she did not know about the 
United Farmers of Ontario, which 
had been formed in 1914. 


Picking up a copy of the Farmers’ 
Sun one day, she read a letter from 
a country school-teacher, complaining 
of the hardship of boarding in farm 
homes. Agnes, with a long list of 
happy memories of that very life, 
sat down and wrote an indignant 
defence. The editor of the Sun, Mr. 
Rose, liked her letter so much that 
he wrote and asked her to call on 
him if she happened to come to To- 
ronto. 


Agnes promptly arranged for it to 
happen, and that visit had important 
results. Agnes learned about the 
United Farmers, and joined, being 
qualified to do so because she was 
a country teacher. She plunged into 
work to help organize the farmers, 
she read more than ever, and she 


talked to every farmer she could find. 
The time came when she was taken 
to a meeting of the United Farmers, 
and suddenly called on to speak. 
She was completely unprepared, in 
an agony of nervousness, and want- 
ing nothing so much as to get out 
of the hall and hide some place. But 
she had been telling her farmer 
friends they must speak up for them- 
selves—that they could not expect 
public support if they would not 
state their case. She had had plenty 
to say about seizing every oppor- 
tunity to make their problems known. 


So she squared her shoulders and 
marched up to the platform, and 
spoke for ten minutes—her first real 
public speech. When she finished, 


the audience broke into cheers. 


The farmers had found a voice, a 
strong, clear voice that never faltered 
so long as Agnes Macphail was 
allowed to speak for them. 
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Crime Without Punishment 


Marion Shiell 


R. WERTHAM’S study* arose 

out of his conviction, based on 
clinical observation of children, 
that there was a relationship between 
the reading of crime comics and the 
problems which his young patients 
brought to his clinic. These prob- 
lems ranged from feelings of fearful- 
ness and insecurity to problems of 
juvenile delinquency. It must be 
stated here that Dr. Wertham is con- 
cerned about comic magazines and 
not comic strips, which are subject 
to strict rules of censorship. He 
makes it perfectly clear that crime 
comics do not constitute the only 
causative factor in the problems 
which his young patients were fac- 
ing, but that it is a factor which has 
been overlooked, if not completely 
ignored. 


For the last seven years the author 
has devoted his time to scientific in- 
vestigation of this subject. His in- 
formation has been gathered from 
children up to the age of 16 who 
have been referred to his clinic for 
treatment. The more children he 
treated, the more he explored the 
crime comic books, whch his 
patients read. His conclusions are 
that crime comics and their adverse 
effects on children cannot be dis- 
counted. 


*SEDUCTION OF THE INNOCENT: 


Fredric 
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Literature of this nature is easily 
available to the American child. 
There are ninety million comic 
books read every month, and a con- 
servative estimate indicates that most 
children spend two to three hours 
reading them every day. Children 
have become crime comic addicts, 
largely through the adults’ ignorance 
of the contents of these books. Most 
parents, when questioned about 
comic books, indicated that they 
thought they were pleasant little 
stories which were amusing but not 
injurious to children. Instead, the 
study proves that this is not the 
case—crime comics deal with noth- 
ing but violence, sadism, and an 
appalling emphasis on a superman 
philosophy pictured in terms of al- 
most unbelievable brutality and 
coarseness. 


The ideals of happy family living, 
of striving towards something worth 
while in life, are completely lacking 
and existence is pictured as a mean- 
ingless struggle for power which is 
obtained through force and violence. 
Not only is the emphasis on crime, 
but the comics go one step further. 
They describe, through vivid pic- 
tures, not only how to murder but to 
torture. In fact, they constitute a 
very comprehensive text-book 
crime and how to carry it out. 


on 


This influence can be seen in the 
more violent forms of play in which 





children indulge—it can also be 
seen in the fact that juvenile de- 
linquents’ are 
more violent and brutal. There are 
measures to protect adults from 
literature of this nature, but children 
are completely unprotected in this 
very important area. 

The author does not discount the 
fact that there are good comic books, 
but these are vastly outnumbered. 
For instance, in 1946 one-third of 
the total of all comic books were of 
the crime comic variety. In 1954 the 
vast majority of comic books belong 
in the crime comic category. 


offences becoming 


Comic books constitute “big busi- 
in the U.S.A., 
defenders, 


ness” and have many 
including _ professional 
people whose opinions are respected 
and followed. Their main defence 
of comic books is that children have 


a certain amount of hostility which 


has to vent itself somehow and they 


feel that these comics fulfil this 
purpose. No one would quarrel 
with the fact that children have 
hostile feelings that must find ex- 
pression. in order that 
they be relieved, do we have to ex- 
pose children to grisly murders, 
brutalty and sex perverson? It must 
be remembered that children imitate 
and that they can easily translate 
these crimes into their own sphere 
of activity. Can we possibly believe 
that they are not influenced by this 
kind of Nietzschean philosophy and 
the cult of violence that pervades all 
crime comic literature? Are we not 
placing children in a state of con- 
fusion by exposing them to the 
standards set forth in this literature, 
which they know to be wrong, and 


yet giving them nothing comparable 


However. 
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by which they can be guided? 

The concept of love is equated 
with sex and cruelty. The kind of 
relationship depicted between men 
and women is perverted and can 
create confusion and fear in the 
minds of the young readers. Indeed, 
it has been said that just as crime 
comics are a handbook in 
they are also a_ text-book 
perversion. 

This book raises many disturbing 
problems. Through his study the 
author has found that the develop- 
ment of reading ability in children 
impaired—that the reading of 
books has been drastically 
reduced because of the availability 
of these lurid, 
easily assimilated comics. This 
study also indicates that crime 
comics are a good preparation for 
childhood _ prostitution, 
uality and drug addiction. 

Another fiendish feature of these 
comics is the advertisements. They 
range from the promotion of selling 
switch-blade knives to the selling of 
patent medicines to cure — skin 
blemishes and problem bosoms. 
This kind of advertising, particu- 
larly the latter, does inestimable 
harm to adolescents who have 
enough fears regarding their 
physical development without having 
it played on by unscrupulous, ir- 
responsible publishers. 

This problem is much more acute 
in the U.S.A. than in Canada be- 
cause there is no law in the former 
country to deal with the control of 
crime comics. In many European 
countries the importation of Ameri- 
can crime comics is banned. How- 
ever, I do feel that the findings of 


crime, 


in sex 


is 


good 


over-stimulating, 


homosex- 





this book should make us all pay 
more attention to the kind of in- 
fluences to which children are ex- 
posed in their leisure hours. 

This book is a formidable indict- 
ment against the comic-book in- 
dustry. Although the reader may 
feel at times that the situation is 
over-drawn and exaggerated, I think 
that he proves his thesis—that crime 
comics are not desirable literature 
children. Perhaps the most 
powerful impact of the book lies in 
the reproduction of seventeen pages 
from crime comic books. These in- 
clude. pictures of eye-gouging, a 
baseball game being played with a 
corpse’s head, blood being sucked 
by female vampires, and the urag- 
ging of people over rough roads to 
finish them off. 

It is a sad reflection of present- 
day society that all media of leisure- 
time entertainment 


for 


—radio. movies, 


T.V., some forms of literature, ete.— 
are pervaded by this cult of violence. 
This emphasis on brutality needs to 
be removed so that children no 
longer confuse violence with 
strength, sadism with sex, plunging 
necklines with femininity, racial 
prejudice with patriotism, and crime 
with heroism. 

This book represents an eminent 
psychiatrist’s real concern about 
children and what is happening to 
them as a result of the kind of en- 
tertainment to which they are being 
exposed. He has carried on this 
painstaking, scientific survey in an 
effort to arouse the public to do 
something to correct this very seri- 
ous situation. If ‘we care about 
children and want to ensure them 
an environment in which they can 
develop into normal, happy people, 
we cannot afford to ignore the find- 
ings of his study. 





Business and the 
F. CG. Winspear 


Humanities 


(Extracts from a paper delivered to the Humanities Society, University of 
Alberta, February 18, 1954. Mr. Winspear is a member of the firm of Winspear, 


Hamilton, Anderson and Co.; Chartered Accountants.) 
honorary Vice-President of the CAAE. 


VERYONE living is concerned 

in the process of what he shall 
eat and where he shall sleep and 
what he shall wear and how he shall 
travel; we are all concerned in the 
simple process of providing. Mil- 
lions of businessmen selling only the 
proceeds of mechanical or physical 
skills — ditchdiggers, laborers, ar- 
tisans, may find that the realizable 
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Mr. Winspear is a new 


value of a humanistic education is 
secondary to the skill or energy ne- 
cessary to carrying on their chief 
occupation, trade, business or 
calling. It may well help them to 
enjoy life, but in what with con- 
siderable hesitation | would describe 
as the lower levels of business 
activity, it may not be wholly 
valuable in a utilitarian sense. But 





surely you say, it helps them to live 
a happier, a more balanced, a more 
properly adjusted life. My own 
cherished opinions in that respect 
were given rather a rude shock by 
a professor of the humanities whom 
I met in eastern Canada some time 
ago. “It is nonsense,” he said, “to 
suggest that a study of the humani- 
ties may make a person better 
balanced or adjusted. He may well 
develop suicidal tendencies at the 
contemplation of the awkward state 
of evolution in which we find our- 
selves. Does it make him a better 
conversationalist? He may _ with- 
draw into brooding reverie. Does 
it help him to’ make proper use of 
his leisure hours? Possibly, maybe 
not.” Said this professor “we have 
to keep slogging at the question of 
‘what is man?’ with all his bestiality 


and brilliance, all his incompetence 
and achievement, and I suppose you 
would come out with a feeling of 
awe and wonder at the results of the 


curious mechanism, and a realiza- 
tion that each generation which has 
been articulate has faced ‘sorrow 
and fear and pain and hate and in- 
dignation’ and survived. But the 
ichthyosaurus didn’t — maybe we 
won't. But maybe our ‘culture’ may 
help the next twig on the evolution- 
ary tree.” 


A research committee of 
Canadian Educational Association 
circularized thousands of business- 
men in Canada as to whether or not 
our educational system is really do- 
ing a job. They examined the 
careers of high school students two 
years after their graduation, with a 
view to finding out just which 


the 


courses had been most helpful. A 
large majority of businessmen cir- 
cularized or consulted were of the 
opinion that there must be certain 
disciplines. Anyone entering the 
business world should be able to ex- 
press himself competently if not 
adequately. There is a prevailing 
lack of “readin’, writin’ and ‘rith- 
metic.” But businessmen feel 
that in addition to these rather fun- 
damental disciplines it is a help if 
the candidate for business has some 
specific skill in which he has learned 
the knack; he progresses more 
rapidly, has a feeling of confidence, 
and is happier if at least in the 
earlier stages of the business process, 
he has had some training, of what I 
shall call for want of a better term, 
a technical nature. Some years ago 
I had the ignominious experience at 
a party of finding myself opposite a 
professor of classics in a spelling 
bee. I found myself severely out- 
classed, which should not have been 
a blow to my ego, but was. He had 
a knowledge of derivatives and 
prefixes and suffixes, which seemed 
to give him an unerring accuracy in 
manipulating the alphabet around 
the most complicated English 
words. I came to the conclusion that 
an early study of Latin is helpful, at 
least to my _ secretary—almost as 
helpful possibly as the dictionary she 
keeps on her desk. 


Reverting to this question of what 
constitutes a trained and disciplined 
mind for a student entering the busi- 
ness world: the fundamentals are ne- 
cessary, vitally necessary, but 
whether or not arithmetic is neces- 
sarily a better discipline than book- 





keeping is to me an open question; 
whether a student is tempted to go 
into actuarial mathematics because 
of a problem in accountancy neces- 
sitating an accurate computation of 
the discount or premium on a bond 
issue, or the asset values of life in- 
surance policy, or whether he simply 
studied mathematics without any 
special prompting; whether a man 
gets into complicated algebriac equa- 
tions and calculus because he desires 
to compute the bonus to an officer 
after income tax; or to consolidate 
the accounts of holding companies 
who reciprocally own securities; all 
this is beside the point. Learning is 
learning. It develops and disciplines 
the mind. What may prompt that 
learning, whether it be an inspired 
and skilful teacher or devotion to a 
vocational activity is another ques- 
tion. I do venture to suggest with 
some trepidation that whereas in our 
elementary education we may have 
been getting away from the funda- 
mental disciplines, what we have 
mainly been getting away from is the 
fundamental need for discipline of 
the mind. 


It has become customary in the 
last few years for scholars in the 
humanities to deprecate what they 
conceive to be the swing away from 
their particular branch of know- 
ledge. The student, they say, seems 
to be obsessed from the outset with 
a desire to acquire skills which will 
enable him to make as much money 
as quickly as possible. And conse- 
quently liberal education is rapidly 
giving place to vocational or semi- 
vocational training. One professor 
has pointed out what he regards as 
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the startling and significant fact, 
that this year in McGill University 
there are more male students in the 
faculty of engineering than in the 
combined faculties of arts and 
science. He infers from this that the 
majority of university students are 
being tempted by the recognized 
shortage in certain professions, to 
obtain aptitudes offering a secure 
livelihood and an attractive salary. 
There is evidence, it is said, that our 
students believe in education for 


making a good living, in contrast to 
education for making a good life. 


This simplification, if I may so, 
tires and irritates me. I question 
whether the young men and women 
of today are all that differ2nt from 
the young men and women of the 
time of Plato and Socrates. The de- 
sire to live well is fundamental. 
Providing is the first impulse of the 
vital male. In any event whether it 
is right or whether it is wrong, 
humanistic scholars might just as 
well be pragmatic, they may as well 
roll with the punch, certainly in a 
country such as Canada—proud of 
its resources and concerned in de- 
velopment. I question whether it is 
possible or even desirable to attract 
more men and women to a life of 
abstract and reflective thinking. The 
needs of pioneering countries are too 
closely related to adventure, activity 
and enterprise. 


Firstly Canadian nationhood is 
developing; it is not developing 
through an abiding faith in its mili- 
tary effectiveness face to face with 
competitive powers; nor with a de- 
sire to protect and develop a dis- 
tinctive nationalist culture in the 





arts, in the letters, in music, for we 
have the evidence of a Royal Com- 
mission that our national culture is 
sparse, if not non-existent. An 
ardent Canadian nationalist would 
find it difficult indeed to name a 
national hero, an artist, a soldier, a 
religious leader. Here is a nation 
which has no sense of mission, no 
golden age, no myth of race, no re- 
ligious bond, no glorious cultural 
performance; and yet it exists; its 
nationhood develops. It seems to be 
based on a justifiable pride of 
achievement, of both collective and 
individual achievement, on a solid 
relationship nicely balanced between 
individualism and collectivism, be- 
tween free enterprise and the welfare 
state. In, developing Canadian pride, 
the businessman has played an im- 
portant part—relationships between 
government and business in this 
country are unique certainly in the 
Anglo Saxon world, and conceivably 
in the world as a whole. 


Certainly we have in Canada, and 
to a lesser extent in the United States 
a new type of business aristocrat (if 
you will excuse me using that term, 
for want of a better). The best of 
business brains in Canada have 
tended to go into creative industry— 
production is the thing—primary 
and secondary and tertiary produc- 
tion. It is demanding the most per- 
ceptive business minds, the best 
business leaders. Banking, merchan- 
dising and financing have not at- 
tained the prestige and_ sanctity 
which they enjoy in the older and 
more mature economies. If you 
would pick out ten or a dozen lead- 
ing Canadian businessmen today, I 
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would suggest that the substantial 
majority of them would represent 
our larger industrial activities. All 
of this is in strong contrast to the 
older civilization such as England 
where the cultivated educated busi- 
ness man tends to find his way into 
distributive and financial activities— 
(banking has the respect almost of 
a profession), the international mer- 
chant, the insurance underwriter. 


These are business vocations which 
attract the university graduate. In 
business they are a step above the 
industrialist who has usually found 
his way through the mud and oil of 
the factory floor. 


Lastly there is the simple unde- 
niable fact that the business leader 
of today is undertaking a quasi 
judical function. He stands midway 
between the interests of capital, 
labor and the consumer. He ad- 
ministers mammoth organizations 
employing thousands of men and 
representing mass aggregations of 
capital in which he himself may 
have a relatively small investment. 
He is devoted to the committee 
system. He is concerned in delega- 
tion. His problem is largely one of 
balancing conflicting interests with 
temperance and judgment. This 
stands in sharp contrast to the 
tycoon of the 19th century who was 
largely administering his own 
wealth, who presided over his or- 
ganization as the 19th century 
father presided over his home, who 
was himself the only completely 
vital and energetic mind in the unit, 
who carried staggering loads of re- 
sponsibility, and who made judg- 
ments that were often capricious or 





hasty, sometimes prejudiced or even 
bigoted, and often ruthless. Busi- 
ness in Canada has grown. It is be- 
coming more civilized. It needs the 
cultivated man, and from my obser- 
vations the cultivated man is rising 
to the top. 


This discussion would not be com- 
plete without some reference to 
labor leadership. Labor leadership 
is of course a much younger func- 
tion in the economic and business 
scene than that performed by the 
business executive. This is the fact 
which I have on numerous instances 
had occasion to point out to my fel- 
low businessmen. It has taken 
hundreds, even thousands of years 
for the business executive to attain 
that level of social cohsciousness 
and public responsibility which I 
think has presently been achieved, 
or which at least is showing signs of 
achievement. 


I have already indicated to you 
that the business leader of today is a 
very different man from the captain 
of industry who dominated the 
scene in the 19th century. When 
businessmen resent the turbulent ag- 
gressive and ruthless labor or- 
ganizer, they tend to overlook, it 
seems to me, the slow evolutionary 
process of their own function; in the 
past business leaders have been just 
as turbulent, just as unreasonably 
selfish, just as aggressive. But there 
is evidence that the cultivated man 
is findiag a niche for himself in 
labor leadership. I am not suggest- 
ing to you that labor and managerial 
conflict will ultimately disappear. 
But I believe that if informed and 
educated men meeting across the 


table with a real desire to compose 
their conflicts, with a knowledge 
that their longterm interests are ul- 
timately identical, and with a com- 
mon sense of responsibility to society 
as a whole, fair and reasonable solu- 
tions will usually be attained. Not 
always, of course; there will be in- 
stances in which each side will con- 
sider it necessary to take advantage 
of the legal weapons available to 
them. That such weapons are avail- 
able must necessarily be a_back- 
ground to industrial negotiation. I 
am suggesting that of late years 
there has been a decline in physical 
violence, thuggery and gunfire, that 
there is a growing tendency towards 
mediation and compromise, a grow- 
ing recognition of the public interest. 
This development is, I think, at- 
tributable in part at least to a rising 
standard of education amongst labor 
leaders. 


I presume that you agree with me 
that we judge a man to be liberally 
educated when he is well informed, 
when he has objective judgment. 


when his attitude towards life’s 
problems is impassionate and _ ra- 
tional. Somebody has _ suggested 
that the educated man is skilful in 
picking out the incongruous and the 
inconsistent. Certainly it is true 
that liberality of education is op- 
posed to bigotry. Unfortunately in 
many parts of the world objectivity 
far from being considered a virtue, 
is regarded as a treasonable attitude. 
That we in Canada are maintaining 
at least some sense of fair-minded 
detachment is in itself a tribute to 
the influence of the branches of 
learning which you profess. 





And all of these attributes I sug- 
gest to you are becoming more and 
more the attributes of the business 
leader. He must have wisdom as 
well as knowledge; he must have 
tolerance of conflicting interests; he 
must try to understand before he 
judges; he must appreciate human 
frailties before he delegates. 


How far can we go in this line of 
reasoning? Will the study of the 
humanities itself equip a _ business 
executive? I think not, because a 
business executive must be supplied 
with at least one quality which will 
not come from the academic atmos- 
phere. He must make decisions. He 
must make them promptly and with 
clarity. He must stand behind them, 
and he must be sufficiently sure that 
he is right that he is relieved from 
worry once a decision is made. Some 
years ago I was discussing the 
sabbatical experience of an economist 
friend of mine. I asked him what 
he thought about the English 
economists. He smiled and _ said, 
“they seem to be most skilful in 
breaking down any proposition into 
the ultimate fallacy on which it rests, 
but from there they go no further.” 
A businessman must go further. He 
is a leader. He must have devotion 
to the cause, and must inspire de- 
votion. He must be prepared to 
make sacrifices himself, and inspire 
others to make sacrifices. He must 
by his attitude satisfy others that sac- 
rifices are worth while, that the part 
is contributing to the good of the 
whole. The humanities supply ob- 
jectivity and detachment. That is 
important. The businessman must 
also have enthusiasm and action. 
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This summarizes my view. The 
humanities have been and are mak- 
ing a great contribution to the 
business world. When an _  ac- 
countant reflects on the history of 
accounts, when he recognizes him- 
self as a historian recording con- 
temporary activities, analyzing and 
adjusting and summarizing those 
records so that they may be of bene- 
fit to posterity; when he remembers 
that writing itself developed largely 
by the need for expressing business 
activities; when from the sheer love 
of intellectual activity he contem- 


plates the significance of such 


terms as “complete disclosure” and 
“articulation of expense and_in- 
come”, when he uses the wealth of 
inherited experience to meet the 
problems of an evolving society; 
then I suggest to you that he is in- 
directly if not directly benefiting 


from the humanities. When a banker 
finds delight in the shades of ex- 
pression in a skilfully worded letter, 
or recollects the historical conflicts 
surrounding his vocation, he too, is 
an heir to the humanities. 


Surely those engineering students 
are not lost to the humanities simply 
because they have entered the 
faculty of applied science. Archi- 
tecture is the mother of all arts. 
Beauty of line and proportion, dig- 
nity and impressiveness of architec- 
tural treatment are a heritage of the 
past, to which contemporary en- 
gineers are making a__ lasting 
contribution. Engineering has ever 
been associated with the growth of 
man, with the development of trans- 
portation, with the harnessing of 
power, with sociological betterment. 





Is not there a good deal of history 
and literature and philosophy which 
may be skilfully presented to the 
engineer who is really immersed in 
his profession? Do not these things 
depend not only on the student and 
the course which he selects, but the 
man who presents those courses and 


the atmosphere in which they work? 
“Wisdom and knowledge shall be 
the stability of thy times.” Is this 
not the crux of the situation? It is 
hard to say that this is knowledge 
and this is wisdom; but this we do 
know that in business both know- 
ledge and wisdom are necessary. 





Television in Japanese Schools 


Henry Cassirer 


EACHERS all over the world are 

forever hunting out new ways of 
breaking old routines. New ways, 
that is, of making subjects come 
alive. New ways of capturing youth- 
ful imagination and enthusiasm. In 
Japan, there is an especially interest- 
ing experiment now underway. Tea- 
chers have just joined forces with 
the national radio and _ television 
network. And together, they are try- 
ing to determine how television’s 
magic powers can best be put to 
work in Japanese classrooms. 

The basic idea of this new Japanese 
experiment is to find out exactly 
how the animated images of television 
can help young students take in 
abstract and complicated ideas. Often, 
teachers have used photographs and 
film-slides for just such a purpose. 
Sometimes films or radio talks have 
helped. Now, Japan’s teachers have 
decided to go still further. Like 
teachers in France, the United States 
and a few other countries, they are 
trying out the teaching powers of 
the newest medium of all—television. 

Here is what they are doing. Every 
afternoon at one o'clock, the national 


network sends out a fifteen-minute 
programme intended for young 
viewers seated in their classrooms. 
The programmes go out over each of 
Japan’s new transmitters—in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Nagoya — three trans- 
mitters that have been functioning 
only since the beginning of this year 
when Japan first began television 
broadcasting. 

At the same time, a few classes 
conveniently located near the capital 
have been selected for a guinea-pig 
role. These try-out classes are in 
both primary and secondary schools. 
They are probably the most impor- 
tant aspect of the whole experiment. 
For educational television is still so 
new and its techniques so untried, 
that before attempting to teach the 
youngsters, the programme produ- 
cers themselves first have to do some 
pretty active research work. It is like 
serving an apprenticeship in a new 
trade. 

And it is not always easy. Take 
this example, for instance. One edu- 
cation television producer a few 
months ago managed to create a 
special series that he called “Tele- 





vision Travels”. In this programme, 
two children journey all over Japan 
—one of them a boy named Terebi, 
the other a girl named Tereko. 
Everywhere they went, they spoke to 
the local inhabitants about their 
cities, their local monuments, and so 
on. It all seemed an excellent tech- 
nique for teaching school children 
about their own country. And to 
make the idea even more appealing, 
the roles of little Terebi and Tereko 
were given not to young actors but 
to marionettes. 


It did not work out well at all. 
When the teachers and the television 
experts checked up at the guinea-pig 
schools, they found that they had 
made a bad mistake. All the children 
had been so absorbed watching the 
puppets that they had not taken in 
any of the information. And anyway, 


the puppets had created a special 
atmosphere of unreality, and that, 
too, conflicted with the factual des- 
cription of the geography lessons. 


Similar presentation problems have 
arisen in televising other experi- 
mental programmes. “Fables of the 
World” set out to tell fairy tales of 
many nations, but limited resources 
prevented the visual side of the pro- 
gramme from being attractive enough 
to make the story vivid. 


However, other programmes have 
succeeded magnificently from the 
very start. One such success is a 
series called “Understanding Classi- 
cal Art”. It is meant for fifteen- 
year-olds, and it is produced with 
the help of specialists from Japan’s 
leading museums. Here, the televi- 
sion cameras focus on examples of 
the great art of the past, draw out 


their beauty and show comparisons 
—while a commentator explains and 
appropriate classical music plays in 
the background. 

For the six-year-olds, there is a 
television series called “Let’s Play 
with Rhythms”—a sort of rhythm 
and dance course. There are also 
scientific programmes for the older 
children — anatomy courses, for 
example, or chemistry courses. Here, 
the television camera takes the young- 
sters into magnificently - equipped 
laboratories of the sort that most of 
the world’s schools don’t even dare 
dream about. Here they can watch 
experiments that involve equipment 
too expensive for their own schools. 

In another successful programme, 
“The State of Nature’, children were 
given explanations of various geogra- 
phical features. They were shown 
how volcanoes were formed, why 
tides rise and fall, and many other 
natural phenomena. In addition to 
using photographs, films, models and 
experiments, programme planners 
made a maximum use of real objects, 
and these were sometimes viewed 
Though the 
scale of experiments was limited by 
available studio facilities, good re- 
sults were obtained. 

In “Our Bodily Structure”, the 
functions of various organs such as 
the heart, lungs, stomach, etc., were 
shown in individual programmes. 
Here again the results were good as 
long as there was plenty of movement 
in the pictures on the screen. Empha- 
sis was placed on demonstrations in 
the studio. 

Each week, the “Saturday Club” 
has entertained young audiences with 


through microscopes. 





drama, ballet, instrumental music, 
choirs, gymnastics and _ recitations 
presented by semi-professional drama 
groups of children or by pupils from 
the schools. 

Television is eminently suited for 


such educational work. It is practical 
and it is appealing. For Japan’s 
young students, educational television 
is a new lively medium that backs 
up teachers and textbooks in a truly 
vivid fashion. 





“State of Emergency” 


Joseph Rovan 


N the evening of the 4th of 

February 1954, a visitor in the 
village of Nogentel, 65 miles east 
of Paris, would have found no-one 
in the streets, almost no-one in the 
cafes and very few people at home. 
He would be tempted to believe that 
the village had been mysteriously 
deserted by its inhabitants, half of 
them small farmers and half of them 
workers in the nearby industrial town 
of Chateau-Thierry. But there was 
an easier explanation: Nogentel was 
watching a television program. 

On that particular evening, Radio- 
diffusion Television Francaise was 
presenting a filmed program about 
television itself. This depicted the 
birth of a “teleclub”, an organization 
formed by the residents of a small 
town for the co-operative purchase 
and maintenance of a large-screen 
television set. The small town shown 
on the screen was Nogentel itself, 
and the people had come to see one 
another in real life—and upon the 
screen as well. The receiver was set 
up in the big room of the school- 
house, packed with more than 150 
children and grown-ups, sitting on 
the floor and on benches. 

There were a few whispered ex- 
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clamations: “Here I come!” 
you are!” “There’s Toto!” “Look 
at Papa winking!” “Look at Ma 
Dumont!” “Did you see the Mayor’s 
wife?” “There’s Tubby!” 

For the most part, though, there 
was a fascinated silence in the 
audience. The talk would come later. 

There is nc, doubt the show was a 
success, but how did it come about 
that these peasants and workers with 
their wives and children became 
actors on television? 

At the present there are nearly two 
hundred teleclubs in France, more or 
less like the one in Nogentel. Ordi- 
narily they come into being at the 
suggestion of a school teacher. A 
town meeting decides to buy a tele- 
vision set and instal it in the school 
hall. Two or three times a week, 
on the average, each family comes 
to see the show, paying small admis- 
sion fees to complete purchase of the 
receiver. Most of the programs are 
of things they had never seen or 
hoped to see. Spanish dancers, horse- 
races, circuses, plays in Paris theatres, 
singers of all sorts, news events from 
all over the world, the Coronation 
of the British Queen, the election of 
the French President. 


“There 





“Before this happened,” said M. 
Dupont, a farmer with two grown-up 
sons and a daughter, “my children 
had to go to Chateau-Thierry for 
entertainment and I was never sure 
what they were up to. Now, we all go 
together to the television show. This 
is better all round.” 


“We already have the set fully paid 
for,” the teacher told me, “though 
we have kept the admission prices 
very low—15, 20 and 30 francs. Very 
soon now we are going to have 
enough money to buy our own movie 
camera—because we want to make 
films ourselves for television’s ama- 
teur program. Perhaps it won't 
be long before we can see films we 
make ourselves and show them to 
other teleclubs.” 

The telecast on that evening was tke 
fifth in a series called “State of 
This grim name sug- 
gests the extent to which French 
television proposes to grapple with 
serious matters, for it does not exist 
only to provide light entertainment 
but also to deal with important and 
urgent problems. A great many of 
these problems today are concerned 
with the critical situation of agri- 
culture. 

While most television shows are 
produced only by professionals, this 
series is exceptional in that the 
farmers, through their _ teleclubs, 
exercise a powerful and direct in- 
fluence in the shaping of programs. 
City dwellers may never trouble to 
make their preferences known but 
the farmers have made it very clear 
what they want and what they do not 
want. 

In particular, they want programs 
which may point to solutions for 


Emergency.” 


their problems—and the variety of 
problems confronting farmers, in 
France and elsewhere, is remarkable. 
The thirteen programs now scheduled 
can touch upon only a few of them. 
It has been necessary, therefore, to 
choose the most pressing questions, 
of concern to farmers in the Ile-de- 
France, Champagne and _ Beauce, 
where most of the teleclubs are 
located. In this region, the farmers 
object that their work becomes ever 
harder, while that of urban workers 
is being lightened; that they lack 
the means to modernize and motorize 
their farms; that young people refuse 
to stay on the land. They complain 
that prices they receive for their 
produce are too low, while the prices 
they must pay are too high; that the 
marketing of their produce is too 
speculative; that scientific informa- 
tion which would improve the yield 
and quality of their crops is in- 
accessible; that the teaching of agri- 
culture is inadequate. Many other 
circumstances of their lives are also 
unsatisfactory: their houses are too 
old, their kitchens lack minimum con- 
venience; their wives must labour at 
tasks which city housewives have long 
since turned over to machines; their 
children are bored by an over-simple 
village life and have no chance to 
improve themselves. 

It is this “agenda” which “State 
of Emergency” has undertaken to 
tackle. 

In the minds of the producers, 
these telecasts are only a beginning, 
because this is the first time that 
French television has addressed a 
group with the deliberate purpose 
of inducing them to discuss their 
problems and of helping them find 





practical solutions. It is well under- 
stood that the solutions themselves 
must originate with those who are 
concerned. Television, like any edu- 
cational device, can do no more than 
encourage people to act for them- 
selves. 

During a part of each program, 
the viewers see men like themselves 
who have come from other villages, 
engaging in discussions which are 
so vital as to set off similar discus- 
sions within each teleclub after the 
program is over. This is one of 
the principal values of the experi- 
ment, because such discussions never 
used to take place at all. People used 
to come to their teleclubs merely for 
distraction and seldom found much 
to talk about. 

“This has changed”, one of them 
told me. “Even at meetings of the 


Union or of the Co-operative, there 
are no such arguments. This is some- 
thing new”. 

It is notable that M. Roger Louis, 
who launched the teleclub idea is also 
the producer of “State of Emer- 


gency”. The remarkable develop- 
ment of this “dialogue” between the 
spectators and producers is of in- 
terest in many other countries. Be- 
cause of this, Unesco has assisted in 
the development and proposes to pro- 
vide reports to its Member States 
which will help them to profit by the 
French experience. Teachers as well 
as television technicians in other 
parts of the world will be interested 
in the possibilities disclosed by 
“State of Emergency”. 

It is still too early to evaluate fully 
an experiment which has had so 
promising a beginning. Its results 
will eventually be examined and 
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analysed in a study sponsored by 
Unesco, in collaboration with the 
Centre for Sociological Studies. This 
study will examine the reactions of 
teleclub members during the trans- 
missions and in the course of the 
discussions. The survey has already 
begun, for it is intended to show 
the practical effect of “State of Emer- 
gency”, by comparing attitudes be- 
fore it began with attitudes after the 
present series is finished. It is ex- 
pected to provide extremely valuable 
material both to teachers and socio- 
logists. 

It is already clear that this unusual 
collaboration of television techni- 
cians, educators, sociologists, with 
the help of an international organiza- 
tion, have produced in France an 
exciting demonstration of the possi- 
bilities for television in the service 


of popular culture. (UNESCO) 


EVERYTHING REMARKABLY 
CLEAR 
Shake them round in the cranial hat: 
a name for this and a name for that. 


Pick them out and plaster them on: 
a name for soot and a name for swan, 


a name for you and a name for me, 
a name for Bessie’s arthritic knee, 


names for boots and bones and beads, 
names for the basic human needs, 


names for feelings highly prodigious, 
a nice new name for irreligious, 


a name to make the world go round— 
kiss or kick or casual ground— 


a name for any old thing you please. 
Don’t stand there gaping at chestnut 
trees. 


Violet Anderson. 





Population Problems 


Frank W. Notestein 


(Mr. Notestein is Director of Population Research, Princeton University. The 
following article is reprinted from the Winter number of International Journal.) 


HERE are about two and a half 

billion people in the world today. 
That is more than twice the number 
there were a century ago, and the 
population may well double again 
within the lifetime of children already 
born. It is hard to give meaning to 
impersonal figures. Too often we 
think of them as dry statistics dis- 
cussed by even drier statisticians. 
We forget that they stand for men, 
women, and children who have much 
the same hopes and fears as we have. 
Another way of saying the same 
thing is that for eack, Canadian there 
are nearly 170 other people in the 
world. Like you, they are marrying, 
rearing families and dying in their 
turn. It is this ever-changing stream 
of life, depleted by death, renewed 
by birth and deflected from place to 
place by migration about which I 
want to write. First, let us consider 
the Canadian situation, then briefly 
survey some of the world’s major 
regions, and finally endeavour to find 
an approach to the difficult problems 
of the least fortunate regions. 


In world-wide perspective, of 
course, Canada has no population 
problems. Your country is unusually 
fortunate. Like most of the modern 
West you maintain life with an effi- 
ciency that was undreamed of only 
a few decades ago. According to 
your most recent life tables a new- 
born girl has as good a chance of 
living fifty-five years as a girl born 
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in 1900 probably had of living long 
enough to start school. She now has 
a fifty-fifty chance of living seventy- 
five years. 


Your birth rate is also much lower 
than it was in 1900, but it is still 
high as birth rates go in the Western 
world. It is higher now than it was 
in the 1930’s and, thanks to the post- 
war spurt in marriages, it is probably 
higher than it will be five years from 
now. 


With Ligh birth rates and very 


low death rates, growth will be rapid. 
The birth rate probably 


will not 
remain at its current level, but immi- 
gration will tend to offset any decline. 
How much future immigration will 
amount to depends only on your 
national policy. Canada can have as 
many people as it chooses to admit. 
All things considered, it would not 
be surprising if you were to double 
your population of fifteen million in 
the next forty years. 


This rapid growth will almost cer- 
tainly be good for Canada. It will. 
however, entail some costs. If your 
population should increase by two 
per cent. per year, you will have to 
expand your durable facilities at least 
that rapidly just to keep even. Homes, 
roads, schools, cars, stores and 
factories—in short, the production of 
all goods and services—will have to 
increase at least at the same rate just 
to avoid a drop in income per person. 





Like Alice and the Red Queen you 
will have to run fast just to keep 
from falling behind. All increases in 
average income per person. will come 
by expanding production more 
rapidly than population. 


In Canada’s case there are advan- 
tages in a larger population that 
probably will more than offset these 
At present Canada has too 
small a population to take full advan- 
tage of the economies of large-scale 
production and of a balanced eco- 
nomy. Currently you are selling 
abroad substantial proportions of 
your agricultural production and 
industrial raw materials, and import- 
ing substantial proportions of your 
manufactured goods. With a larger 
population and bigger home markets, 
however, you could do much more 
processing of your own raw materials, 
thereby avoiding considerable costs 
of transportation in the export and 
import trade. A larger population 
would permit a better balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry, and 
a reduction of costs all around. 


costs. 


The only hazard involved in a 
larger population lies in the possi- 
bility that you must begin to draw 
upon progressively poorer lands and 
other resources. In this particular 
the risk is small for Canada. Your 
agricultural land per head is several 
times the world average, your known 
reserves of timber, ore and petroleum 
are enormous, and each year brings 
new discoveries of hidden wealth. 
There is, in short, every prospect that 
the Canadian population will grow 
rapidly, and that such growth will 
help lift your average income. 


The United States is also in a very 
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advantageous position. Our popula- 
tion growth will probably be a little 
slower than yours, but for some 
decades it will be fairly rapid. We 
may have two hundred million people 
by 1975. Our advantages and dis- 
advantages are different from yours, 
but there is every reason to believe 
that we can absorb such growth with- 
out substantial penalties. 


Western Europe’s prospects also 
seem fairly good in spite of the fact 
that it is one of the world’s most 
densely settled regions. Living condi- 
tions have been relatively good, and 
could again become relatively good 
for the indefinite future if there were 
to be peace and reasonably free inter- 
national trade. 


Western Europe is fortunate in two 
particulars. In the first place, it need 
not face additional substantial popu- 
lation increase. Life is efficiently 
maintained on a near balance of low 
birth and death rates, and the small- 
family ideal is widespread. The 
region need not face the problem of 
greatly expanding its facilities just 
to provide for rapidly growing num- 
bers. This represents a considerable 
economy compared with the Cana- 
dian situation. In the second place, 
Europe has a healthy and _ well- 
educated population, and an efficient 
and heavily capitalized economy. It 
is in a position to produce the highly 
specialized and complex goods and 
services that an industrially develop- 
ing world will need for a long time 
to come. 


There are, of course, immediate 
difficulties. We are not living in a 
peaceful world in which trade and 
capital move easily. The result is a 





conspicuous lack of economic oppor- 
tunity and a spreading frustration in 
a number of areas, notably in Ger- 
many and Italy. Matters would be 
considerably helped if there could be 
substantial emigration 

countries for a few years. 


from these 


Many people also feel that Great 
Britain is grossly over-populated, and 
argue that a large migration to the 
relatively empty dominion would be 
mutually advantageous. Perhaps a 
good deal might be said for the 
proposal, from an economic point of 
view, if the various age groups of the 
population could be equally repre- 
sented in such a movement. But the 
older workers and aged are difficult 
to uproot and have trouble making 
their way in a new land. A heavy 
emigration from Britain would be 
made up mainly of young people, 
and there is already a shortage of 
young workers in the British eco- 
nomy. Emigration on a scale sufh- 
cient to make Britain significantly 
less dependent on world trade would 
seriously distort the age composition 
of the population. It seems likely that 
the reduced productivity of an older 
labour force and the burden of old- 
age dependency resulting from emi- 
gration on such a scale would cost 
Britain more than the reduction in 
numbers would be worth. 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union are in a still different position. 
They have traditionally been regions 
of poverty, illiteracy and poor health. 
The fundamental trouble, however, 
lay less in the pressure of population 
on resources than in the failure to 
utilize resources. Great strides have 
been made in recent decades, parti- 
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cularly in the Soviet Union. Health 
has improved, illiteracy has been 
reduced, and a substantial industrial 
plant has been created. The trans- 
formation has been accomplished 
ruthlessly and at great human cost. 
Moreover, the region has suffered 
great devastation in the wars and 
revolutions of this century. Never- 
theless, population growth has been 
rapid. If there is peace, growth will 
almost certainly continue to be rapid 
for decades to come, and there is 
reason to believe that such growth 
can be absorbed without severe 
penalties. 


The most difficult population prob- 
lems are in Asia, Egypt, and the 
islands of the Southwest Pacific and 
of the Caribbean. They contain more 
than half of the world’s people, have 
had small share in the fruits of 
modernization and are becoming 
increasingly aware of that fact. 


We often think of such regions 
as having the most densely settled 
and rapidly increasing populations in 


the world. In fact, neither is true. 
Europe is more densely settled than 
Asia, and probably the population of 
all the continents except Europe is 
growing more rapidly than that of 
Asia. Why, then, do we single out 
Asia as having uniquely difficult 
population problems? 

As we have seen, a population of 
several hundred persons per square 
mile can earn quite a good living if 
it has a heavily capitalized economy 
staffed with technologically proficient 
personnel. But if, as in most of Asia, 
hundreds of people per square mile 
must earn their living almost exclu- 
sively in agriculture, only poverty is 





possible. The simple fact is that an 
acre ef factories, drawing on the 
world for their raw materials and 
markets, is vastly more productive 
than an acre of rice paddy. Obviously 
one answer to such difficulties is tech- 
nological development. But here, too, 
there are problems. Technological 
development requires trained per- 
sonnel and capital. For populations 
living close to the margins of subsis- 
tence, education is expensive and the 
savings required for capital accumu- 
lation take food from the mouths of 
the hungry. 


These difficulties are greatly com- 
plicated by the additional problem 
of population growth. Growth is slow 
at present in both Asia and Europe, 
but for diametrically opposite rea- 
sons. Europe’s slow increase is based 


on a near balance of very low birth 
and death rates, whereas Asia’s slow 
growth is based on a near balance 
of extremely high birth and death 


In the East as a whole, death 
rates are probably as high today as 
they were centuries ago in the Wes- 
tern world. All this would matter 
little for the future if there were any 
reasonable prospect that birth rates 
would decline as rapidly as death 
rates. 


rates. 


Unfortunately there is no such 
reasonable prospect. The attitudes, 
customs, and benefits surrounding 
childbearing in peasant societies have 
evolved through centuries and are 
deeply embedded in the social struc- 
ture. They are slow to change. 
Throughout the world, birth rates 
have seldom dropped in the early de- 
cades of modernization. They have 
declined eventually under the impact 


of urban industrial life, improving 
health, popular education, and the 
rising status of women. Under such 
influences the focus of society gradu- 
ally shifts from the welfare of the ex- 
tended family to the health, educa- 
tion and opportunities of the indivi- 
dual. The small-family ideal begins 
to spread, and parents start to limit 
the number of their children. A good 
deal of time is required, however, 
before the old ideals and customs 
governing childbearing become ob- 
solete. 


There is no such resistance to 
change on the part of death rates. 
All people prefer health to sickness 
and life to death. Only a little better 
diet, rudimentary efforts to control 
major epidemics, and a little more 
sophistication in matters of personal 
hygiene will reduce high death rates 
very rapidly. The recent development 
of sulfa drugs, antibiotics and insec- 
ticides has made matters even sim- 
pler. Now death rates can be rather 
inexpensively cut, even in the pre- 
sence of appalling living conditions. 


This responsiveness of the death 
rate and inertia of the birth rate in 
the presence of economic develop- 
ment accounts for the problem of 
growth in the regions under con- 
sideration. Once economic develop- 
ment gets under way, death rates will 
probably drop while birth rates re- 
main little changed for a considerable 
time. Growth will then become rapid. 
This expectation is based on much 
more than theory. Ceylon has cut its 
death rate almost in half since the 
end of the war, but its birth rate is 
about as high as ever. As a result 
the population is growing at a rate 





which, if continued, would double 
its size in less than twenty-five years. 
Analogous developments in Puerto 
Rico have produced a similar natural 
increase on that island. Formosa’s 
birth rate failed to decline over the 
period of its development by the 
Japanese, but the death rate was 
greatly reduced. The result was a 
doubled population in less than 40 
years. The fact is that unless birth 
rates fall more rapidly than we anti- 
cipate, we must expect rapid popu- 
lation increase to accompany econo- 
mic development in Asia and similar 
regions. 

For Canada, as we have seen, 
growth is to be welcomed rather than 
feared. You have a’ wealth of re- 
sources, a trained labour force, efhi- 
cient organization and 
incomes that permit rapid capital 
formation. But in the East, where 
none of these is present, economic 
development will almost certainly be 
slower. The danger is that the new 
production will be wholly absorbed 
in meeting the minimum require- 
ments of a growing population. If 
so, the result will not be better living 
conditions. It will be larger numbers 
to people living close to the margins 
of subsistence. The risk is that the 
huge populations of the East will be 
saved from the worst ravages of 
epidemic and infectious disease, but 
remain vulnerable to starvation when- 
ever the crops are poor or the eco- 
nomy is disorganized. This is the 
problem of economic development 
and population growth in the East. 

No free and politically stable world 
can be expected to emerge from such 
a situation. We cannot expect Asia’s 
billion people to accept poverty and 


economic 


poor health as inevitable while our 
part of the world lives in health and 
comfort. Moreover, such a situation 
is no part of our own dream of the 
peaceful and happy world that 
modern techniques should make pos- 
sible. Our purpose surely is to lessen, 
rather than spread, the scope of 
misery on the earth. 


I should not like to leave the 
impression that anyone can prescribe 
a course of action that is guaranteed 
to solve the problem. It is far too 
complex and our knowledge is much 
too inadequate. Nevertheless, some 
definite propositions can be made, 
and the general direction in which we 
should move is clear, if our object 
is to improve the health and material 
comfort of the people. 

In the first place, we must recog- 
nize that there is no point in talking 


about the need for smaller popula- 


tions in Asia. Smaller populations 
could be obtained only by raising 
death rates. Unless there are major 
catastrophes, populations will grow. 
If economic development is slow, 
they will grow slowly because death 
rates will stay high. They will grow 
rapidly if economic and _ political 
events permit the control of disease. 

In the second place, we must 
recognize that a reduction of birth 
rates is no substitute for economic 
development. Economic development 
is needed both for the relief of 
poverty and as a means of stimulating 
the types of social change that en- 
courage the spread of the small-family 
ideal. The small-family ideal has not 
emerged under conditions of deepen- 
ing poverty. It has come gradually 
when better health, widespread edu- 
cation, and improving living condi- 





ditions have given new importance 
to the welfare, dignity, and oppor- 
tunities of the individual — father, 
mother and child. Solutions of the 
problems of population growth, far 
from pointing to the restriction of 
efforts at development, require the 
intensification of such efforts both 
in the fields of health and production. 


If, however, the risk of overriding 
population growth is to be mini- 
mized, programmes of development 
might well be designed with a view 
to their ultimate impact on the birth 
rate. This line of reasoning suggests 
the wisdom of multiple stimuli to 
develop new skills and arouse new 
interests. On this view of the matter, 
for example, measures taken to ,im- 
prove the status and education of 
women are quite as important as 
those to improve the yield of rice. 


Moreover, the manner in which 
innovations are introduced may be 
as important as the innovations 
themselves. Quick gains in produc- 
tions, for example, can often be 
obtained more efficiently by foreign 
than by local management. But pro- 
gress is rapid precisely because the 
use of foreign managers avoids the 
necessity of creating new local skills 
and interests. If the object is to 
speed the processes of social change, 
then it is essential that programmes 
of development be kept under the 
control and management of the people 
of the region. 


In the third place, we must recog- 
nize the risk that all efforts will fail 
unless birth rates decline with un- 
usual speed. The populations are too 
large to permit the sort of multiplica- 
tion that would come from reliance 


on the more or less spontaneous 
decline of the birth rate. This sug- 
gests that direct attempts to reduce 
birth rates through widespread edu- 
cational efforts should be an impor- 
tant part of developmental program- 
mes. 


All this has an important bearing 
on our own responsibilities as the 
inhabitants of wealthy nations with 
enormous resources. Our ancestors 
were fortunate in being able to 
migrate to an empty new world when 
Europe was undergoing its period of 
rapid population growth. Yet we, 
the sons of immigrants, are now 
telling the peoples of the East that 
migration is no solution to their 
problems. In, a fundamental sense 
of course we are right. Migration 
alone will not suffice. The populations 
are much foo large. Moreover, migra- 
tion offers only temporary relief from 
pressure so long as birth rates remain 
high. In many cases, however, some 
migration would help, and it is time 
that we re-examine our consciences 
on the subject. Our major assistance, 
however, must take the form of tech- 
nical aid, trade, and investment. In 
these fields our respective govern- 
ments and the United Nations are 
endeavouring to move in the right 
direction, but progress is all too slow. 


Finally, it may be objected that 
this statement of the problem, and of 
the lines along which solutions must 
be sought, is the product of a Wes- 
tern point of view. The East, it 
may be argued, has different values 
and must be permitted to find its own 
solutions. It is perfectly true that 
the fundamental choices must be 
made by the peoples of the region. 





But it is equally true that the situa- 
tion restricts the range of possible 
choice. The East, for example, may 
choose to retain its extremely high 
birth rates. If so, it cannot also 
choose to have sustained improve- 
ments in health and living conditions. 
Once that fact is generally under- 
stood, the choice will not be in doubt. 
Improved health, relief from crushing 
poverty, and popular education are 
important in the hopes and dreams 
of all the world’s major peoples. 

There are indications of a growing 
understanding of these issues. One 
of the most encouraging is the full 
recognition given the point of view 
that I have expressed above by the 
Indian government’s plan for deve- 
lopment. And one of the most in- 
teresting examples of international 
assistance is to be found in the co- 
operative work of the United Nations, 
the World Health Organization and 
the Indian government in modest 
attempts to obtain a better knowledge 
of India’s problems of population 
growth. The rapid extension of this 
type of work would bring a better 
understanding of the problems on 
the part both of the governments and 
their peoples. On such understand- 
ing, intelligent leadership and inter- 
national assistance rest our hopes for 
the eventual health and modest com- 
fort of more than half of the world’s 
people. 


ADULT EDUCATION ABOUT 
EDUCATION 


The following quotations from an 
article by Dr. H. Y. McClusky in 
the September issue of Canadian 
Education have never had more 
cogency than they have today. 


“The school educates, the home 
educates, and the community edu- 
cates. And the law — the legal 
authority — is not the authority of 
last resorts. The court of last resorts 
is the electorate; the people who have 
homes and children and who make 
up the community. That, it seems to 
me, is one reason why we must con- 
ceive of the whole question of school 
and community in much _ broader 
terms than merely, on the one hand, 
the few people who have the legisla- 
tive authority and, un the other, the 
few with the operational responsi- 
bility... . 


La 


. . . Interest in and support for 
the schools comes as a result of adult 
education about education. To me 
that is the key to reaching and 
involving the public, the constituency 
that we serve. We have a tremen- 
dous responsibility and opportunity 
to educate the public, and particu- 
larly the parents. And that is the 
key to the role of the superintendent 
or any other administrative officer 
in this process. Home and School 
associations are vitally important. 
Parents’ days can help. Recently, 
citizens’ committees have been found 
useful as a kind of community orga- 
nization for adult education about 
the schools . . . resulting in higher 
levels of public interest and sup- 
port.” 





TELEVISION AND IDEAS 

A program in California, starting 
very slowly, has attracted a sizeable 
audience at 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. It is neither a “soap opera” or 
a give-away. It is a series of talks 
and demonstrations on Shakespeare 
by a university professor, Dr. Frank 


Baker. 


This fact needn’t be a surprise 
but we continue to hear it said that 
television is only an entertainment 
medium and the tone of the voice 
in which this is said suggests that 
a very restricted interpretation of 
entertainment is meant. 


The television-discussion project 
sponsored by the CAAE and Sta- 
tion CFPL-TV in London also 
reached a sizeable audience. There 
were six programs in the series. 
Each week the moderator, Edward 
Pleva of the University of Western 
Ontario introduced a selected film 
dealing with some foreign country, 
the film was screened and a panel 
of London citizens discussed some 
of the implications of the film for 
Canada and for the organizations 
that they represented. Trade union 
organizations, business organiza- 
tions, librarians, educational officials, 
university men have all commented 
in the most favorable terms on the 
quality of the program. 

The station management are 
equally pleased. Writing to Alan 
Thomas of the CAAE staff who 
made arrangements for the pro- 
gram, Robert Reinhart producer for 
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Station CFPL-TV writes: “I thought 
you would like to know that 
we as a station are sorry that the 
series has concluded because every- 
where we went the comment has 
been most favourable. This was our 
first venture as far as telecasting 
programs of an educational and 
community interest was concerned 
and thanks to your organization and 
your personal cooperation, we feel 
that each and every program was of 
the highest quality. We sincerely 
hope that you will return to us in 
the near future with another pro- 
posal and may I urge you to try 
to establish programs of a similar 
nature on other television stations 
as well as on the television net- 
work.” 


NEW STUDY SERIES 


One of the most successful pub- 
lishing ventures of recent years has 


been the Mentor pocket books, 
bringing important books to thou- 
sands of readers. Now the New 
American Library is distributing, 
at twenty-five cents each, a series 
identified as the Signet Key Books. 
These are designed for widespread 
distribution, for the general reader 
as well as for study groups and the 
titles are being chosen accordingly. 
There are books on getting along 
with people, history, use of words, 
constitution and government, on 
flower arrangement. Most successful 
of those published so far is the 
splendid biography of Gandhi by 


Louis Fischer. 





DR. S. F. MAINE 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE 

One result of holding the National 
Conference on Adult Education in 
the city of London is that we can 
renew acquaintances with two of the 
oldest friends of the CAAE, Dr. S. 
F. Maine and Richard Crouch. 


Floyd Maine is the Director of 
University Extension at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario. A professor 
of history by trade, he has a lengthy 
record of service in university ex- 
tension. He took a very prominent 
part in the early life of the CAAE, 
serving on the national executive 
in a number of the important forma- 
tive years and his advice and active 
assistance has always been available 
to the CAAE staff. His work in the 
university, in the London Council 
of Adult Education, and in public 
life, is well-known throughout south- 


western Ontario. He was the unani- 
mous choice of the Committee 
planning the first Central Regional 
Conference on adult education to 
serve as General Chairman for 
that conference. 


The activities of Dick Crouch in 
the CAAE have continued for almost 
an equal length of time. Mr. Crouch 
is director of the London Library 
which has long been the show-place, 
and set the pattern for adult edu- 
cation at its best. Not only is the 
library an adult education center but 
it is the hub for wide-ranging in- 
tellectual and artistic services in- 
cluding books, music, and art for the 
entire south-west. Mr. Crouch and 
his board are playing<host at the 
Conference at an “open house” on 
Wednesday night. 


RICHARD CROUCH 





NEW SECRETARY 

Jack McPherson has been ap- 
pointed Provincial Secretary-Man- 
ager for Ontario Farm Radio Forum, 
according to an announcement from 
James Bird, Chairman of the Ontario 
Farm Radio Forum Council. He will 
succeed Cliff Waite who is leaving 
the Forum to take post-graduate 
work in theology. 


Mr. McPherson is no stranger to 
Farm Forum members. He was a 
member of the Farm Department of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
for seven years. In addition 
to his regular work as Farm Com- 
mentator, he acted as chairman on 
several Farm Forum Broadcasts and 
attended many agricultural events. 


From CBC, he went to the Ontario 


tion 


Department of Agriculture where he * 


was in charge of publicity. Most 
recently he has been engaged in agri- 
cultural advertising and public rela- 
tions work for McKim Advertising 
Limited. He will take over his new 
duties on June Ist. 


SPONSORED FILMS IN CANADA 
One of the program tools that has 
been widely used is the Directory of 
Free 16mm Sponsored Films in Can- 
ada, made available by Crawley 
Films. 15,000 copies were dis- 
tributed and used in Canada and 
many requests filled from abroad. 


Crawley’s are now _ proceeding 
with a second edition and need the 
help of every interested organization. 


If your organization has a spon- 
sored 16mm film or films for free 


distribution please write imme- 
diately to Mr. Graeme Fraser at 
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Crawley Films, 19 Fairmont Ave., 
Ottawa, letting him know: 1. Film 
titles. 2. Address to which bor- 
rowers should write. 3. Any restric- 
tions on distribution. 4. Very brief 
description of content of films or 
group of films. 


CANADA AND UNESCO 


The official report of the Cana- 
dian Government dealing with activi- 
ties in Canada relating to UNEsco 
has just been published. The amount 
of activity is quite surprising and 
the report recognizes that this has 
only been possible because of the 
hard work of many interested or- 
ganizations in Canada. 


There is no better confirmation 
of the point of. view taken by many 
organizations of the need for some 
form of a national commission for 
Unesco than this document. The 
facts are presented clearly and 
fairly but running through every 
line is the understanding that much 
more could be done, and, much 
more effectively, if there was some 
leadership and focus to these many 
isolated activities. 


The Report, in dealing with this 
matter says: 


Canadian organizations that support 
the UNesco program and desire a greater 
Canadian participation in UNEsco activi- 
ties urged the establishment of a Canada 
Council which would serve as the Cana- 
dian national commission for UNeEsco. 
In response to inquiries on this subject, 
the Prime Minister of Canada said that 
the matter had received “. . . very seri- 
ous consideration”. The question had 
been discussed with prominent Canadians 
who might undertake the formation of a 
Canada Council. The importance of this 
proposal was fully recognized but un- 
rortunately, it had not yet been possible 





to make arrangements to create the type 
of Canada Council which was recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on 
National Development in the Arts, Let- 
ters and Sciences. However, the Prime 
Minister said “. . . I think I have planted 
seeds which will germinate ng 
Meanwhile, the Department of Exter- 
nal Affairs acted as a_ co-ordinating 
agency for Unesco projects in Canada. 
Shortages of personnel with experience 
in Unesco work affected Canadian par- 
ticipation, but the splendid co-operation 
of voluntary organizations and official 
agencies enabled Canada to make a use- 
ful contribution to the UNesco program. 


Word has been received that the 
Humanities Research Council and 
other organizations are planning to 
hold meetings in the fall that will 
draw attention to the importance of 
the recommendations of the Massey 
Royal 


“Canada Ceuncil” 


Commission respecting a 
including _ rela- 
tionships with Unesco and the ne- 
cessity of implementing them with- 
out any more delay. 


EDUCATION AND ART 

Canada is not usually regarded 
for the advanced stage of its culture. 
For that very some efforts 
have been made in teaching the arts 
and the teaching methods employed 
are beginning to 
abroad. 


reason 


attention 
Still, most Canadians were 
somewhat surprised to learn that two 
recent international 


win 


conferences on 
the teaching of art and music were 
both headed by Canadians: Dr. C. D. 
Gaitskell and Dr. Arnold Walter re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Gaitskell is the Director of 
Art, Department of Education in 
Ontario and Dr. Walter is with the 
Royal Conservatory of Music. Both 


have contributed to Foopo For 
THoucHuT in the past. 


Unesco has just published a book 
Education and Art to which Dr. and 
Mrs. Gaitskell both contribute. The 
book is a symposium on art educa- 
tion with articles coming from all 
parts of the world. 


Even more expressive than the 
articles is the splendid selection of 
pictures in both black and white 
and color. 


While the book deals with educa- 
tion of children it will be of con- 
siderable value for parent groups 
and the scores of pictures are fasci- 
nating for anyone. 


KINESCOPES AND RECORDINGS 
Many people saw the remarkable 
TV production of Richard II by 
Maurice Evans last winter. But mil- 
lions missed it. Now an American 
firm, Hallmark Cards Limited, has 
arranged to distribute kinescopes 
free of charge to any school in the 
United States. Students of all ages 
will now be able to see a splendid 
performance of this play. 


This raises some interesting ques- 
tions. Canada has the finest system 
for distributing and using non-the- 
atrical films of any country in the 
world. But so far at least, no use 
has been made of this unique sys- 
tem in distributing kinescopes of 
fine There 


television productions. 


have been repeated requests to the 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and the National Film Board about 
this. It has always been argued that 
union high 
present inferior quality of kinescope 
recordings make it difficult to do 
anything about this. 


contracts. costs and 





But an American company seems 
to have solved the problem. Is this 
impossible in Canada? 


Let us hope that our achievement 
in this field will not be so dismal 
as in our production of recordings 
of notable Canadian drama 
and speech. It is genuinely tragic to 
remember, for example, that of all 
the superb productions by Andrew 
Allan through the years, there are 
no reproductions available, except 
for one series, recordings of the 
Ways of Mankind, put out in the 
United States! 


music 


PREPARING FOR RETIREMENT 
Through the courtesy of Mr. O. 
D. Vaughan of the T. Eaton Com- 
pany the CAAE library has just 
received a copy of a privately-pro- 
duced booklet entitled Preparing 
For the Next Ten Years. This is a 
collection of addresses given to em- 
ployees of Eaton’s who are preparing 
for retirement. The addresses were 
given by staff members of the Cana- 
dian Mental Health Association and 
other well qualified individuals and 
deal with hobbies. investment and 
life insurance, attitudes and philoso- 
phy. health and social services. 


While this useful booklet may not 
be available generally it 
mind 


does re- 
us of a wealth of resources 
that now exists on a very important 
The time has 
come wher there should be one or 


social phenomenon. 


more places where interested per- 


sons and 


organizations could re- 
ceive or at least see all of the ma- 


this Perhaps 
the discussion of the matter at the 


terials on subject. 


National Conference will bring this 
possibility a little nearer. 

It may be worth noting that 
leadership in this work is coming 
from companies like Weston’s and 
Eaton's or from welfare agencies 
and that the forces of adult educa- 
tion have tended to lag far behind. 


TRADE UNIONS STUDY WORLD 
AFFAIRS 

The Canadian Congress of Labour, 
through Martin Levinson of the De- 
partment of International Affairs, 
has just completed a successful four- 
day Seminar on international affairs. 
The affair was well attended and the 
program included extensive 
cussion as well as addresses by 
Edger McInnes, President of the 
CIITA, Professor Strumthal of Cor- 
nell University, V. C. Phelan of the 
International Labour Organization, 
Arnold Smith of the Department of 
External Affairs, Miss Jennie Lee of 
the British House of Commons and 
many other leaders. Delegates 
agreed that such seminars are mat- 
ters of some importance for trade 
unionists and others will be planned 
in the future. 


dis- 


DELEGATE CONFERENCE IN 
MANITOBA 

Word has just been received of 
the first “delegate conference on 
adult education” to be held in Mani- 


toba. This event has been planned 
for some time and it is hoped that 
it will result in securing considerably 
more co-ordination of effort in areas 
outside Winnipeg. Several other 
provinces are considering somewhat 
similar projects and they are watch- 
ing this development with interest. 





CO-OPERATIVE BOOK CENTRE 

As an outgrowth of a sugges- 
ton made by the  Library-Pub- 
lisher Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Library Association, and 
after months of careful study and 
consideration, the Co-operative Book 
Centre of Canada Limited has 
been formed and incorporated under 
Dominion Letters Patent. This is 
probably the most significant project 
ever undertaken by the book pub- 
lishers of Canada. The form of 
organization of the Book Centre is 
believed to be unique in the English- 
speaking world. Its purpose is to 
provide Canadian libraries with the 
means of consolidating their orders 
and shipments. Membership is open 
to all general book publishers in 
Canada and already a majority of 
them has joined. 
vide that 
the Centre 


CLA. 
In 1952, for the 


Canadian 


The by-laws pro- 
one of the 
may 


directors of 
be appointed by 


first time, the 
Library Association in- 
vited the Canadian publishers to be 
represented at their annual meeting 
for the discussion of common prob- 
lems; in the course of those meet- 
ings it was requested that the pub- 
lishers give consideration to the 
setting up of a “Co-operative Clear- 
ing House”. Again at the annual 
meeting of the C.L.A. in 1953 the 
question was raised by the Executive 
and discussion of the problem took 
place during a joint session of li- 
brarians, book-sellers and publishers. 
Studies undertaken by the Canadian 


Library Association during the year 
had revealed that not less than $300,- 
000 in library funds had been spent 
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outside Canada in 1951 for lack of 
an adequate service. There was evi- 
dence that this trend was increasing 
at an alarming rate. 


The idea of a “Clearing House” 
had been brought forward earlier; 
it had been visualized in many 
forms and discussed by individuals 
and groups for many years. In 
1945, on the invitation of the Pub- 
lishers’ Association of Great Britain, 
a delegation of Canadian book pub- 
lishers went to London for a dis- 
cussion of post-war problems and at 
that time gave lengthy consideration 
to the matter but, in view of other 
difficulties arising out of the war, 
deferred action for the time at least. 


Librarians will already have re- 
ceived an announcement from the 
Book Centre outlining its function, 
services and terms. It is important 
to point out that the travellers of all 
member-publishers (as well as non- 
members) will continue to call on 
librarians as before. Where it is 
desired to have shipments and ac- 
counts consolidated by the Book 
Centre, librarians will so instruct the 
travellers. Orders may be placed 
with the Book Centre direct for the 
books of all publishers, both Cana- 
dian and _ foreign. Member-pub- 
lishers are confident that the Co- 
operative Book Centre of Canada will 
provide the most efficient and econ- 
omic service to libraries in all parts 
of Canada. 


The Provisional officers and direc- 
tors of the Co-operative Book Centre 
of Canada are: 


President: John Gray (Managing 


Director of The MacMillan Company 
of Canada Ltd.). 





Vice-Presidents: W. 
(President, Clarke, Irwin & Com- 
pany Ltd.); John G. McClelland 
(Executive Vice-President, McClel- 
land & Stewart Ltd.). 

Secretary: To be elected. 

Treasurer: Rowland W. Blacker 
(Vice-President, Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Canada Ltd.). 

Directors: Duncan Allen (Presi- 
dent, Thomas Allen Ltd.); Charles 
Johnson (Manager, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press). 


H. Clarke 


Bulletin. 


THEATRE AND MASS MEDIA 

The International Theatre Institute 
has convened an international con- 
ference, which is to take place in 
Palermo, Sicily, from 3 to 6 May 
next, to examine various artistic and 
social problems facing the theatre 
and arising out of the considerable 
expansion of the motion picture, 
radio and television. 

The meeting, in which fifteen of 
the Institute’s national centres have 
already agreed to take part, will 
consider matters relating to authors’ 
rights and actors’ fees, the choice of 
works to be televised, broadcast or 
filmed; and the need to maintain a 
high standard in making such selec- 
tions. It will also study the possi- 
bility of drafting special legislation 
concerning the co-operation of 
playwrights and actors, with the 
three media of mechanical expression 
and presentation of their works— 
film, radio and television. The pur- 
pose to submit the drafts to 
national legislation for their eventual 
adoption. 

The ITI’s national centres in the 
following countries will participate 


is 
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in the conference: Australia, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States of 
America and Yugoslavia. 


STUDYING ABROAD 

Study Abroad, the International 
Handbook of Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships and Educational Exchange has 
just been published by Unesco for 
the sixth year, in a new and im- 
proved form. The list of fellow- 
ships available in 1954-55 includes 
1,982 separate programmes, _re- 
presenting over 45,000 individual 
opportunities for study and training 
abroad. These offers originate from 
donors and awarding agencies in 
101 countries and territories; they 
provide for study in about 60 coun- 
tries in practically every field of 
learning, and are open to persons 
from over 100 countries and terri- 
tories. 


For the fourth time, a report by 
the International Labour Office on 
International Trainee Exchange is 
included. This report gives details 
of 189 programmes of trainee ex- 
change organized by 29 countries. 


One of the more notable features 
of Study Abroad is its production 
as a single three-language edition, 
which replaces the former English, 
French and Spanish editions, thus 
facilitating production and distribu- 
tion and providing a more compre- 
hensive handbook for international 
use. 

Price: $2.00 or equivalent 
national currency. 


in 





UNESCO TRAVEL COUPONS 
LNesco has put into circulation a 
Travel Coupon designed to overcome 
currency restrictions to the interna- 
tional travel for cultural purposes. 
The Travel Coupon, which is a 
of 


international — travellers’ 


will 
change to travellers such as students, 
to 
educational 


form 


cheque. wovide foreign ex- 
| | gz 


research workers. 
to 
institutions and conferences in other 


teachers and 


enable them attend 
countries. Thus, travellers from soft- 
currency areas can, through these 
Coupons, obtain, in their own money, 
dollars, Swiss francs or other needed 
currencies. 

The first issue of Travel Coupons 
totals $400,000. This new form of 
coupon has made 
thanks to Unesco’s dollar reserves, 


been possible 
and will help bridge an important 
gap in the free cultural interchange 
of peoples. 

The countries participating in this 
scheme include: Cambodia, Canada, 
France, Israel, Netherlands, 
Salvador, Switzerland, Uruguay, 
United States of America and Viet- 
Nam. 

The Coupons are issued in 
denominations of $10, $25 and $100, 
and may be cashed like travellers’ 
cheques in the country of destination. 
They supplement the limited allow- 
ances of foreign currency given by 
many soft-currency countries to their 
citizens travelling abroad. 

In every country where the scheme 
operates, a national authority will 
determine whether the persons 
applying for Travel Coupons are 
eligible. 

Travel 
additions 


Laos, 


the latest 
of UNEsco 


Coupons 


the 


are 


in series 
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Coupons to overcome cultural bar- 
In 1948, the Organization 
introduced the Unesco Book Coupon 
with only five countries participating, 
and a reserve of $100,000. Today, 
33 countries use Unesco Coupons 


riers. 


for the purchase of books, films and 
scientific materials. By the end of 
1953, over $4,500,000 worth of these 
Coupons had been put into interna- 
tional circulation. 


DR. NEATBY 
THE DEBT OF OUR REASON: 

Hilda Neatby, Clark Irwin; $1.25. 

This attractive little book is the 
text of the Armstrong Lecture, held 
each year under the auspices of Vic- 
toria University, and delivered this 
March before one of the largest audi- 
ences ever to assemble in Convoca- 
tion Hall, University of Toronto. 
Dr. Neatby based her lecture on a 
quotation from Sir Thomas Browne’s 
Religio Medici, in which that 17th 
century scholar-doctor describes the 
single-minded and unremitting quest 
for knowledge as, “The Debt of our 
Reason owe unto God, the 
homage pay for not being 
Beasts’’. 

Dr. Neatby believes that our 
modern educators have lost their re- 
spect for knowledge, have ceased to 
worship truth and to dedicate their 
powers to its service, and_ that, 
“we face the natural consequences 
of our insolvent denial of homage”. 
We have broken with our tradition 
which placed the highest possible 
value on “deliberate, rational learn- 
ing, the learning of facts with a view 
We are 
‘interest’ of the 


we 
we 


to intellectual mastery”. 
striving to win the 


‘ 





pupil by “tricks of salesmanship”, 
when only the teacher “who has a 
profound respect for his pupils and 
for the knowledge he has to impart” 
can hope to arouse true interest— 
“the conviction that the cause is of 


supreme 


importance for his life 


and for society”. 


Dr. Neatby reiterates some of the 


charges made in her book, So Little 
for the Mind, but discusses the sub- 
ject against a much broader historical 
background. 


THE CANADA FOUNDATION 


C.A.H.A. Scholarships: Drama, 
Painting, Musical Composition 


1. 


As a continuing indication of its 
broad interest in young Cana- 
dians, the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association has authorized 
the sixth annual renewal of its 
scholarship assistance to advanced 
students of drama, painting and 
musical composition. 


Scholarships ranging in value from 
$500 to $2000, with an aggregate 
value of $4000, are offered and 
applications are invited now. 

Administration of the scheme has 
again been’ entrusted to The 
Canada Foundation. The Man- 
agement Committee consists of 
Mr. Walter B. Herbert, Director, 
and Mrs. D. H. Cameron, Secre- 
tary, of the Canada Foundation; 
Dr. John E. Robbins, Humanities 
Research Council of Canada; Pro- 
fessor Wilfrid Eggleston, Carleton 
College; and Professor W. B. 
George, President of the C.A.H.A. 


Consideration will be given to 
applications from Canadian citi- 
zens who will be between twenty 
and thirty years of age on 15th 
July, 1954; who are qualified to 
undertake advanced education in 
drama, painting or musical com- 
position; and who have carefully- 
considered plans related to study 
or training available outside Can- 
ada. 


Preference will be given to 
students who indicate clearly that 
they lack the financial resources 
required for advanced _ studies 


abroad. 


Candidates who wish to be con- 
sidered for immediate or future 
C.A.H.A. scholarship assistance 
should direct informal letters of 
application to The Director, The 
Canada Foundation, 56 Sparks 
Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario, Canada. 
The following information must 
be supplied: — 


(a) Personal data; date of birth, 
place of birth, citizenship, 
health, marital status, etc. 


(b) Statement of education, train- 
ing and qualifications. 


(c) A specific and detailed state- 

ment of the plans and purposes 
for which financial assistance 
is required. 
Indication of financial need. 
(Be specific. Give details. 
State both minimum and 
maximum sums required for 
immediate purposes.) 


The names and addresses of 
three persons who are well 
acquainted with the appli- 
cant’s qualifications and who 
can supply objective opinions 
of the applicant’s worthiness 
of advanced training. 


Do not send originals of certifi- 
cates, degrees, letters, valuable 
papers, photographs or paintings; 
unless requested to do so. 


An effort will be made to an- 
nounce the awarding of the 
scholarships not later than 15th 
July, 1954. The selections by the 
committee will be final. If the 
qualifications of applicants for 
these Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association awards do not measure 
up to the standards demanded by 
The Canada Foundation’s com- 
mittee, the awarding of scholar- 
ships may be postponed until 
such time as fully qualified candi- 
dates do submit applications. 


Applications received at the above 
address later than the 15th June 
1954 will not be considered. 





UNESCO 1954 STUDY TOURS 

Some 1,200 European workers 
will, this year, be visiting their col- 
leagues in other countries as mem- 
bers of UNesco’s travelling study 
groups for workers. Altogether, 74 
groups of 15 to 25 persons each from 
15 countries have been formed to see 
for themselves the conditions and 
way of life of their counterparts in 
Europe. They come from 30 differ- 
ent occupations and industries. 


This is the third year that such a 
program has been organised by 
Unesco; in 1952, 750 workers took 
part in 34 tours, while in 1953, 40 
visits were arranged for 850 persons. 
The 1954 program covers an ex- 
tended range of occupations and new 
countries are participating in the 
tours, for the first time, including 
the United States of America with 
two groups of members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


These visits are organized by 
UNEsco in co-operation with trade 
unions and other workers organiza- 
Under the plan, UNEsco pays 
the inter-country travel costs. The 
Unesco National Commissions in all 


tions. 


the countries concerned are co- 
operating in the plan and participate 
in the reception arrangements. Local 
representatives of the International 
Labour Office are also helping to 


brief outgoing groups and to receive 
incoming ones. 


Group travel of this kind is one 
of the most effective ways of break- 
ing through national culture front- 
iers by bringing together people 
from different countries who do the 
same job and have the same basic 


affinity which arises from this every- 
day fact. 


Here is a _ country-by-country 
breakdown of the tours arranged to 
take place this year: 


AUSTRIA: Pharmaceutical employees 
from Vienna and members of the 
Tyrol Trades Council will visit 
Germany; restaurant workers, the 
Netherlands; paper workers, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark, and 
postal workers, Switzerland. 

Austria will receive Belgian 
public services employees and 
metal workers; brewery workers 
and hotel and tourist agency em- 
ployees from Italy; transport, land 
and restaurant workers from the 
Netherlands; two labour choirs, one 
from the Netherlands and the other 
from Sweden; bakery workers 
from Germany and Danish house 
painters; members of the German 
Co-operative Women’s Guild and 
members of the British Workers’ 
Educational Association. 


BELGIUM: Belgian metal workers and 
public services employees will visit 
Vienna; co-operators will go to 
Sweden and Switzerland; mem- 
bers of the Belgian Workers’ Edu- 
cational Centre will also visit 
Switzerland. 

Belgium, in turn, will be host to 
Swiss bookbinders and _ paper 
workers as well as tram and bus 
drivers. A group of the United 
States C.1.O. will also visit Bel- 
gium. 


DENMARK: Danish landworkers will 
go to The Hague; women workers 
will visit Oslo; house painters are 
to go to Luxembourg, Switzerland 
and Austria; shoe workers and 
bookbinders to Switzerland and 
Germany; and wood workers to 
Sweden. A_ group of disabled 
workers will be received in London 
and members of the Danish Work- 
ers’ Educational Association will 
attend the Anglo-Scandinavian 
Summer School in Nottingham, 
United Kingdom. 

Denmark is expecting Austrian 
paper workers, German bakery 
workers, Dutch co-operative em- 





ployees, Norwegian metal workers, 
Swiss accountants and members of 
the United States C.I.O. 


FRANCE: French electrical and non- 


manual workers will visit Norway, 
co-operative employees Switzer- 
land; and two groups of mixed oc- 
cupations from the C.F.T.C. and 
C.G.T.F.O. will go one to Sweden 
and the other to Italy. 

France will receive Greek social 
insurance officers; dressmakers 
and printers from Switzerland; 
Italian workers from various oc- 
cupations; and members of the 
United States C.1.O. 


GERMANY: Tobacco and wood work- 


ers will visit Switzerland; bakery 
workers Denmark, and members 
of the German Co-operative 
Women’s’ Guild, Austria and 
Switzerland. 

In turn, Germany will be host to 
Austrian pharmaceutical employ- 
ees and members of the Tyrol 
Trades Council; Danish  book- 
binders, Danish and Swedish shoe 
workers; Swedish giass workers 
and industrial clerical workers; 
Swiss accountants, British en- 
gineering and shipbuilding 
draughtsmen as well as_ postal 
workers, Greek social insurance 
officers; Italian workers from 
various occupations; Dutch dock- 
ers and Norwegian power station 
workers. 


GREECE: A group of social insurance 


officers will visit Munich, Paris 
and London. 


LUXEMBOURG: Metal workers will 


visit Stockholm and _ Ludvika 
(Sweden). 

Danish house painters will go to 
Luxembourg. 


NETHERLANDS: Transport, res- 


taurant and land workers as well 
as a labour choir will visit 
Vienna; co-operative employees 
Copenhagen and Stockholm; Rot- 
terdam dockers will go to Ham- 
burg. 

Amsterdam will receive Austrian 
restaurant workers and Swiss 
printers, bookbinders and paper 
workers as well as members of the 


British Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation and the United States 
C.1.O. Danish land workers will 
visit the Hague. 


NORWAY: Boot and shoe workers 

and typographers will visit Lon- 
don and members of the Nor- 
wegian Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation, Nottingham; confection- 
ery workers will go to Birming- 
ham; power station workers will 
be received in Cologne and metal 
workers in Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen. 
Paper workers from Austria; 
French electrical and non-manual 
workers; Italian co-operative em- 
ployees, Danish women workers 
and British boot and shoe oper- 
atives will visit Oslo. A group of 
United States C.1O. members 
will also visit Norway. 


SAAR: Workers of the Saar public 
services will visit Zurich and a 
number of other towns in Switzer- 
land. : 


SWEDEN: Swedish workers’ from 

various occupations will visit 
Rome; clerical workers in the 
Swedish industry Hamburg, shoe 
and leather workers Stuttgart 
and glass workers Zweisel; mem- 
bers of Swedish Workers’ Educa- 
tional Associations will go to 
Nottingham and midwives to 
London, while a labour choir will 
visit Vienna: 
To Stockholm will go Austrian 
paper workers; Belgian co-oper- 
ators; French and Italian workers 
from various occupations; Luxem- 
bourg and Norwegian metal 
workers, Swiss accountants; Dutch 
and Yugoslav co-operative em- 
ployees. Danish wood workers 
will visit Lulea. A group of 
United States C.1.0. members will 
also visit Sweden. 


Canadians are included’ with 
Lnited States C.1.0. groups in this 
listing and, we understand, are con- 
sidered to be Americans in the tour 


planning. There seems no adequate 


reason for this and we suggest it 
should be clarified. 
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The Family In Canada 
Special Issue 
Foop ror THOUGH! 


Copies of the special March issue 
Foop 


of 


Family 


For THovucHut on the 
still 
able. We suggest that those plan- 
ning study groups for the summer 
months or for 1954-1955 and who 


intend to include material on the 


In Canada are avail- 


family in their programs take ad- 
vantage now of the special rate for 


block 


orders. 
Single copies: 25c 
50 or more: 20¢ apiece. 
THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
143 Bloor Street West 


Toronto Canada 








22nd Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


Banff, Alberta 


June 21st - September 11th, 1954 


In its 22nd Annual Summer Ses- 
sion the Banff School of Fine Arts 


Oo ffers 


Painting — Music: Piano, Choral, 
Strings, Singing — Drama 
Short Story Playwriting — 
Radio Writing — Ballet — Weav- 
ing Leathercraft —- Ceramics 
— Oral French — Photography — 
Radio Acting and Production. 


For calendar write: 


Director, Banff School of 
Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta 

















